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inculcating the highest moral truths, but doing 
it rather by parables, by poetry, and by figura- 
tive language, than by exact mathematical state- 
ments. This method of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, however, is one that the average cler- 
gyman cannot subscribe to. Some time since [ 
called the attention of a clergyman of respecta- 
ble ability, and more than ordinary preacher, to 
an article in the Congregationalist (newspaper) 
by Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, in which 
that eminent divine expressed the opinion that 
the children of Israel crossed the Red Sea at 
low tide. Said the clergyman, ‘*That perversion 
of Scripture is monstrous. The Bible plainly 
says that the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left, and I believe 
the Bible more than I believe Dr. Storrs, or 
any other eminent clergyman. And when Dr. 
Storrs explains away the Bible like that, he does 
not represent the churches of his denomina- 
tion.” 

I am unable to say which of these two clergy- 
men the better represents the views of the 


Why Men do not Become Christians. 


—o— 


TO ACLERICAL FRIEND WHO HAD INQUIRED 
WHY SO FEW MEN BECAME MEMBERS OF 
THE CHURUH. 


BY EDWARD H. PEABODY. 


I have often thought of the question you have 
asked me, and, though I do not feel able to fully 
answer it--indeed, I feel that I cannot quite 
answer it—still I am inclined to make a sug- 
gestion or two which I am sure will not offend 
% person of so much good-sense as yourself. 
My first suggestion is, omitting many minor 
ones—for I like to come to the point at once— 
that men do not believe the gospel in the sense 
that clergymen present it, nor in the sense in 
which women believe it. If I was disposed to 
be churlish I might add that it is quite doubtful 
if ministers themselves believe the goapel in 
precisely the same sense as their churches do. 
I think men are generally free to admit the pu- 
rifying and elevating influences of Christianity, 
but they interpret these things quite differently 
from what ministers seem to mean while preach- 
ing. But youask me to bea little more specific, 
and I will. The other Sunday I heard a clergy- 
man preach on the Christian's joy. The lead- 
ing thought of the discourse was that God re- cles everywhere. They prefer the miraculous 
wards faithful doers by filling their hearts with! +> the natural, and urge that an omnipotent 
acalm and sweet satisfaction which they alone | being would naturally adopt miracles as the best 
know who serve him. And he remarked that) yethod of impressing the minds of men. The 
it was by God's kindness and love that this is | gyorage Sunday-school teacher is devout, but his 
true. God could just as well do differently and | anxiety to be orthodox not infrequently chokes 
fill the soul of the obedient with darkness and | ¢,,., inquiry and confines his investigations to 
woe, but, being a loving God, he chooses to be | .ontemplation of what God might have done, 
kind to his children. And he further remarked |), ther than what he probably has done, for man- 
that when a soul first surrenders ‘itself to God | Mind 
and asks to be led wherever the Creator wills, | 4 ig sometimes remarked that whoever takes 
then the kind Father sends to that soul, as Soe away our belief in the supernatural, and so weak- 
evidence of its acceptance, an overpowering ong the faith of Christians, is bound to supply 
sense of joy and gladness, and he sends this to | something to compensate for the loss. In all 
none else—for it is his privilege to gladden the | other departments of human labor and infurma- 
hearts of those who trust in him. Now, I tion it is proper to correct errors and dispel 
thought, doesn’t this preacher know that obedi- | illusions at any time, even though our most 


ture just mentioned, but I am inclined to think 
the miraculous view is the one commonly held. 
It is the delight of some minds to look for mira- 























; churches in his method of interpreting the Scrip- | 


it with their own name, and entertain there, | mote, breaks his languor by linked circlets and 
daily, crowds of our most respectable people. | imprisoned balls. The dying minister fashions, 
Don’t ask me any more about it, for upon my | reels and carves out creations which live when 
word, if you do, I shall say something which | he has gone up higher. 

will bring the whole thing out, and I hardly| Philanthropy is a broad outlet, and suggests 
want to punish them quite so much as to pub- | opportunities to those who seek them. One 
lish that—hoping that some time things there | offers a cup of cold water, turns a bed, runs 
and elsewhere will be different, when the social | an errand, and so eases her own load. The 
element is changed and righted. Perhaps you | weary laborer saws a few sticks, builds a fire, 
might go in there day after day and never see | goes to the postoffice for the long-expected let- 
what I saw; but I know, if your eyes did see, | ter, and rubs the keen edge from his allotted 
you would resent it as I did. The waiters, | task. Another keeps a room for wayfarers, and 
young girls, were in languid attendance on the | thereby entertains angels. Coarse bread be- 
numerous customers; but I noticed first an % comes a dainty, and simplest furniture palatial 
telligent estimate among them of the variotis | trappings. A second minds a neighbor’s baby 
patrons. For instance, here a lady comes in, | while the mother washes far away; the tiny 
dressed in the outspoken style of the day—the | one crows, smiles and chases care from the ac- 
waiter cannot wait upon her with sufficient | commodating volunteer. A third administers a 
alacrity. There comes a young woman with a| weekly bath to a disabled one, cleanses her 
tired look on her bright, comely face—whole | room, and thus attracts beautiful visions to live 
ages ahead of the other in intellectual capacity, | in her own gallery. A fourth gives a home to 
but with a waterproof on and a book under her | the passing waif and reaps therefrom untold joy. 
arm. She rings the bell; no notice is taken of | A fifth sends a lad to Harvard or Yale, and 
it; which fact she doen’t seem to realize, for her | makes ready a good citizen for society. A sixth 
senses are steeped in the interesting book she 
holds; soon she rings again, this time with no 
better success; in her book absorbed, time does 
not seem to be a desideratum, and, besides, it is 
lecture-night; but a third stroke of the bell, 
at two or three minutes’ interval, brings one of 
the waiters listlessly along to take her order— 
and then take her own time to fill it. Some- 
thing is forgotten which it takes two more 
strokes of the bell to obtain. I sat there and 
remarked on this, feeling at the same time my 
democratic notions asserting sway. Soonthere 
came in two young men—splendid specimens of 
the dandy of the period—and there was an in- 
stant flutter among the girls, three trying to get 
to their table first! Smiles and earnest atten- | with his own institutions. A thirteenth gives 
tions were the portion of these male denizens, | anonymously till the donor of ‘‘another five 
strangers though they evidently were, and every | thousand” becomes a myth. We could extend 
want was more than anticipated. They had put | this ad infinitum and multiply specimens al- 
their hats in a vacant chair, and one fell to the | most in the ratio of population, for insensibly 


freshes his brethren without intoxicating. A 
seventh dishes food to the starving, and so less- 
ens the death-rates. An eighth provides comfor- 
table board and lodging to youths and maidens, 
and thus fosters self-respect and evinces whole- 
some sympathy. A ninth builds moderate 
abodes, and encourages artisans to buy instead 
of paying rent, which eats away their substance. 
A tenth adds a wing to an hospital and saves from 
despair those ready to succumb. An eleventh 
fits out expeditions for polar observations, coast 
surveys, or whatever may tend to assist human- 
ity or extend the area of science. A twelfth 
founds a college and covers acres of ground 














ence to duty always brings happiness, and that cherished theories be put to flight. Ought not | 
in secular as in religious things the commonest | this to be more certainly done in the teachings | 
minds remark that after doing a duty that has | o¢ religious truth, when the injury done by er- | 
long weighed them down, and they get the. p15 in belief may have the most pernicious | 


” ir'mi +] lighte : s f 
‘load off their minds, that they feel lighter and jeffeet? Is it not better, like Lessing, to seek | 
happier? And I thought, is this precisely what ,after truth than ever to have her in our grasp? | 


the mininster means when he says God gives 7, jt manly or honest to desire to retain an erro- 
his people inward peace? Or does he mean) neous belief simply because it is a comforting 
something different? No. probably not. If he | one? Would not that simply be selfishness, and 
is an intelligent man I suppose he meant just  j, not selfishness as objectionable in religion as 
what I have mentioned. But this is not what | anywhere else? Most men would say, I want 
he seemed to mean, ard it is not what many of 66 icmone the wath whateree kk 

his heaters, probably nearly all of them, under-} yo) wily gather, I hope, from what I have 
mood by bis weeee. written, that the average man regards the pul- 


Again; not long since I was present occa- 
sionally at a continued religious interest. 
heard the minister and others assure the impen- 
itent that if they would give themselves to 
God, God would fill their hearts with that peace 
which he alone can give. Did these admonish- 
ers to duty mean that this joyfulness of soul 


| pit attacks on any honest investigation as un- 
| wise if not really unchristian ; that the tendency 
|of the average clergyman and Sunéay-school 
| teacher to find the supernatural rather than the 
| natural in obscure Biblical passages as narrow- 
ing and debasing to free and honest inquiry; 
that errors may always be corrected, whether in 


floor at their feet; by reaching out a hand either | we aid one another continuously. It is the law 
could have restored it—but, mark you! they | of our being, and we do it without calculation, 
didn’t do any such thing; no indeed, not they !— | thereby supplying some of our absolute wants. 
and two girls hurried forward to their relief; | How much service is gratuitously rendered! 
the hat was picked up and put in the chair again | Time, money and strength go for the asking. 
by their officious fingers, and the lazy little pup- | Our sisters cut, prepare, disburse work; pro- 
pies looked on, smiling, as if to say : ‘‘What is | vide delicacies for the sick; stand at the head 
the use of our doing anything, when, without | of responsible positions; are nurses, teachers, 
even a nod, we can have it done for us!” The! readers, mentors, and the like, without money 
thing in itself may be a small one, and doubtless | and price. Our brethren talk, lecture, exhibit, 
seems 80, it is of such common occurrence, | listen to grievances; look up contracts; seek 
but the principle therein contained is momen- | sites, and do numberless things out of pure 
tous. I sat there and read a homily. good-will. 

I was riding down a crowded street of a busy| Investigation reveals much secret endeavor. 
morning, and we passed a coach whose horses | We are selfish, and true brotherhood is as yet 
appealed dumbly to some member of the S. F. | scarcely recognized; but if all avenues were 
T. P.O. C. T. A.—so thin and haggard and | closed and hands listless we should then see 
‘‘gone” did they seem! I looked at them pity- | that a vast amount is done, however much is 
ingly as we passed, and wondered why some | left undone. Part of this comes from natural 
one didn’t start a ‘‘relief society” on the spot, | kindliness and awakened conscience, but much 
when a slight disturbance attracted my attention | from this tap-root, which prompts to deeds of 


would be the natural result of self-surrender, 
or that it was rather given by a kind Omnipo- 
tence as proof of his sympathy with those who 
are trying to follow him? I often hear this 
kind of preaching, and it has always occurred 
to me that preachers seem to mean that it is not 
in obedience to a natural law of the mind that 
acalm satisfaction follows self-surrender, but 
that it is rather a free gift thet might just as 
well have been withheld, had the giver been dis- 
posed to withhold it. When men come to think 
of this they readily perceive that happiness 
naturally follows the discharge of duty, and is 
in no sense a gift. To be sure, the capacity of 
the mind that allows and insures such mental 
and spiritual compensation may well be called 
a gift; but that is not what religious teachers 
mean when they speak of these things. 

Another element that weakens Christianity | 
in men’s minds is the unwise and injudicious | 
methods often used in advocating its claims. I 
hear very few sermons—and it has been my 
fortune to listen to a great variety of preaching | 
within a few vears—which do not in some way | 
or other severely denounce the tendency of the | 
times to make the Bible more natural and less 
supernatural. And such denunciation is usually 
accompanied with sneers at ‘‘ pseudo-science,” 
etc., etc. Now, I think this tendency to de- 
nounce science, even when it is arrayed against 
Christianity, is a mistake, tor men naturally | 
ask, ‘‘Is this position of science right or wrong? | 
If right, it will prevail; if wrong, it will fall to | 
the ground. Then why attack it in a vindictive 
manner, and with a sneer? Would it not be 
better to quietly show its errors, and in a Chris- 
tian way point out its delusive characteristics ?” 
I do not forget that in the great body of scien- | 
tific inquirers there are many clergymen, men | 
who are both honest and intelligent; but the 
average clergyman, I think, is not a student of 
science. He labors in quite a different field. 
it has been remarked by Hammerton that ‘‘we 
find the clergy, as a class, anxious rather to dis- | 
cover aids to faith than the simply scientific | 
truth.” Mr. Froude also remarks that ‘the 
spirit of criticism is not the spirit of religion. | 
The spirit of criticism is a questioning spirit; | 
the spirit of religion is a spirit of faith, of hu- | 
mility and submission.” But, then, men, you 
may say, are not religious. True, let me call | 
a witness who is. ‘*Any so-called conclusions 
of science,” says Principal Shairp,* ‘‘which sug- 
gest another origin of the world than the will 
and thought ot God, religion must reject as sub- 
versive of its first principle. But, this granted, | 
religion must leave it to science to discover 
what is the method which the Divine thought 
All facts really established by 
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has tollowed. 
science religion must receive ; nay, more, ought 
to welcome and incorporate into its own view of 
the universe.” 
sense, men who are in no sense theologians nor 
even students, but who have a keen and incisive 
way of looking at things—this is Just what such 
men feel that clergymen ought to do. But this 
is just what the average clergyman does not do, 
and to my mind Christianity suffers because 
they do not do it. 

These unfortunate methods of the clergy have 
pervaded the Sunday schools, and men of clear 
heads often smile at the methods of teaching 
employed in adult classes of the Sunday school. 
The teaching in the adult classes is often char- 
acterized by a noticeable lack of independent 
thinking and self-reliant expression. The fear 
of being thought unorthodox is not infrequently 
so strong as to deprive one of all freedom of 


| We humbly come to thank Thee, O our God! 


Yack to them, and I saw, scarcely without sur- 
prise, however, that one of the miserable ani- 
mals had borne his last burden, had slipped un- 
complainingly out of life, and left no trace be- 
hind but the *‘trace” which bound his dead body 
to the living load, and 1 was glad! I am al- 
ways glad when suffering ceases; am always 
glad when the last feather has done its work! 

Thus I might go on enumerating what I see 
in my daily round of life; each has its own 
story, each points its own moral. Go where you 
will, see what you may, be sure you cannot go 
amiss of something which has its lesson—and 
if we are wise we shall appropriate its homely 
truths. 


religious teaching or in secular instruction; and 
that the elevation of humanity is better attained 
by presenting the life of Christ to men, using 
the Bible as an auxiliary, rather than by as- 
suming the infallibility of that book and using 
Christ's life and teaching to prove it. 





In Memoriam. 


me OS 
WRITTEN FOR THANKSGIVING DAY, 1874. 


Thanksgiving Day! the reapers’ work is done, 
The sounds of scythe and song are heard no 
more, 
The treasures, ripened ’neath the autumn sun, 
Housed in the granaries rich with golden 
store. 





Linger, O Time! 


For all thy mercy this glad year hath given, 
And all it took! We kiss the chastening rod, 
What though it be with quivering lips, sweet 
Heaven! 
We think of him ’mid the swift-springing tear, 
Whose new-made grave with early dew is wet, 
Whose loss no bounty of the plenteous year 
Can ever make us for an hour forget! 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Stay thy flight, O Time! linger, ye happy hours! 
Speed not your cuurse! 

Still let us taste the honey from the flowers 
Which bloom to-day ; 

For those unhappy souls who pray thy grace, 
Speed, speed for them— 

Take with their days the grief thou canst efface ; 
Forget the blest. 

Oh, lake and forest shades, mute rocks and vales! 
Ye whom time spares, 

Hold this blest day, with breath of summer gales, 
At least in memory. 


Whose heart was richer than the ripened corn; 

Whose life was nobler than the golden grain; 
To whom the poor, the slave, the lowly-born, 

Looked up for help, for breaking of his chain! 
Whose days were lengthened, and yet all too 

brief, 

Whon it pleased Thee, in thy great harvesting, 
To cut and garner, a most precious sheaf, 

Even in the first glad hours of early spring! 
Give us as true and brave and strong as he, 

Our faith and courage evermore to keep; 
Though ’mid all ills he suffered patiently, 

He ne’er was called a loss like this to weep! 


J. H. G. 





Invisible Wings. 

There isa germ of romance in our funda- 
| mental nature which never wholly expires. It 
| follows us wherever we go, even to that gate 
which admits us to our next condition. We 
hasten through weather-reports and direful ac- 
cidents which fill us with horror, but lingerover 
“Old Nan,” with the picture of her darling and 
withered buds. It requires no stretch of imagi- 
nation to go back to her inner history and read 
its hopes and fears. The few hermits which 
strew the fields hold magic keys which we would 
borrow; otherwise, how can we understand 
| their erratic state? How much must have swept 
= Be | over an individual to have driven him to per- 

To a reflecting mind the little things of daily petual exile! We respect the deep vein in all 
life which come under observation often con- | such, whatever its specialty. It is the fact, and 
vey more real lessons than any amount of books | not its treatment, which we are considering. 
orsermwons. One can scarcely go into the street There must have been a great wound to the 
without hearing or seeing something worthy of | sensibilities, whether through hardship, tempta- 
comment, and in the comment find the real tion, defeated ambition, losses by knavery, the 
lesson. | untimely departure of dear ones, or misplaced 

My attention was attracted, the other day, | affection. In former periods sin forced many 
while enjoying (?) a quiet sitting in a blocked | to distant countries, but in days of telegraphs- 
horse-car (Iam glad the community at large | and photographs no one can escape from him- 
is moved to demand hearings on blocks and. self or others. Weare on the house-top, and 
jams in general, and the more troublous one of | can be seen fromafar. How many minstrels have 
| street-blocks in particular), by seeing a woman | roamed creation to catch a glimpse of some fair 


And this is what men of good 


Remember, O our God! it was thy will! 
That it was thou who gave and took away! 
Make our frail, troubled hearts but to be still, 
Wholly submissive, this Thanksgiving-Day ! 
S. STERNE. 








Sights about Town. 


RY MARY P. COLBURN. 


sacrifice. We must idealize; weave rhythm 
out of humdrum circumstances; mount on lad- 
ders; ascend mountains for wider range. It 
helps our proper growth. . Each action seems 
dual, and the benefit shown our kind reflects 
back upon ourselves. We would encourage 
this process, for it refines, elevates, softens. 
We are many-sided, and every angle claims its 
own. We have bodies, and must provide health- 
ful motion; we have minds, and require stimu- 
lating studies; we have sentiment, and must 
attach ourselves; we have souls which hunger 
and thirst. One sort of nutriment will not suf- 
fice for so complex an organism. We cannot 
delve, solve problems, caress, or pray forever; 
hence we must round and acquire solidity. We 
are so constituted that the toil of the world 
suits us. It is the providential method; but, 
as evolution is inevitable, so indications will 
change. The quantity will be precise and 
adapted to alterations; the elements, however, 
will remain, and so exactions from within and 
without. To-day, to-morrow and forever, we 
must stand in our lot, combat vicissitudes, and 
help each other forward. This is normal, gen- 
uine, salutary, and curves a bow in our path 
which will ever precede us. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Letter from Home. 
Boston, March 4th, 1875. 
SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
Cousin Keturau :—I've been thinking to-day 
of the lines— 
** Come, gentle spring, 


And do thou bring 
All old friends together.” 


Alas! that such an aspiration should enter the 
mind, much less ripple from the pen. Can spring 
bring the friends from the East over seas, from 
the South, the far West and California, and—in | 
subdued tones be it spoken—from the unknown | 
upper spheres? But these may be nearer than | 
those. And, again, think of the absurdity of say- 
ing ‘‘gentle spring” on such a day as this! 

‘«The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies,” 
expresses it much better. But a fairy beside me 
says, ‘‘No sky at all, nothing but snow.” Very | 
true; but “the sun, my love, will melt the snow,” | 
by-and-bye, and clear us a pathway over the | 
breezy hills and through the green woods. Such | 
is the promise of spring, unpropitious though the | 
indications may be at present. Meanwhile, let 
me turn to last autumn and relate an account of | 
an excursion over these same green hills. This | 
is the very day for such a reminiscence, which 
I’ve all along been hoping for opportunity to re- | 
produce. 














A CHURCH. 
It was on Sunday, one of those dry, hot, 





in the lowest depths of poverty—if face and | image or detect the features of an idolized boy or | Sunny afternoons in late October, I think; dusty | 


| far for human beings to outlive their beauty and | 


| the road was being repaired we had to get out constantly, 


waiting car. 





the country. 


the trees that lined the way, comfortable and in- ; would be necessary to pay the fine. I though 
viting looking homesteads, though some of them that likely enough; but when we reached Base 


wanted to linger beneath the shade, to gather | tion of the case, said, with a smile, in English 
the bright autumn leaves that had fallen, the | ‘‘You are an American; you may go.” , 
shining horse-chestnuts hidden beneath the | SCENERY EN ROUTE. : 
leaves, and also to gaze at the golden shower | 











to even touch one of them until passing a tree ideas of the grandeur of Switzerland not to 
where bushels of apples were still scattered. | a single snow mountain in the first day’s jour- 
‘“‘Now I will have one of those!” I exclaimed, iney. At Ziirich there was the lake, a beautiful 


suiting the action to the word in making toward | strip of water margined by steep hills and! 


them. ‘No, you must not,” hastily replies my | closed in the distance by the jagged blue and 
escort. I believe I have the instinct of obedi- white peaks of the Bernese Oberland. The 
ence, for I obeyed; but such an act of obedi- | city itself is modern and quite destitute of any 
ence as that provedtobe! Why, I did not want} but natural beauty. My desire was to set out 


to eat an apple, nor did I want to carry it home, | at once fur the blue and white peaks, and attack | 


but I did want to pick one up, hold it in my | the giants in their own castles, as it were; but I 
hand, clutch it, perhaps bite it, before I threw it met some friends who tempted me to an excur- 
down again. That was months ago, and I still | sion to the Falls of the Rhine and Lake Con- 
regret that I was not allowed to do it—regret | stance. 

that I was so obedient, so little perverse. My 
mouth waters every time I think of that lust 
bite! 


TRAVELLING. 
The peculiarities of railroad-riding in Switz- 


JAMAICA POND. which may do once for all. First, you start out 
At length we reach the pond. I was some-' of a spacious and elegant depot; then run along 
what weary, and would have been glad to sit on| a high bank, butressed with a green meadow 
the grass and gaze awhile on the quiet waters, | beyond; next a tunnel; a glimpse of a moun- 
a sight which was not vouchsafed me every | tain, from which you are interrupted by another 
day. Inever once dreamed that I should not/ tunnel; jagged rocks close to the car-windows; 
have the privilege. But no; for some unac-|a fearfully high bank; a sharp curve and an- 
countable reason my escort was still ina hurry, | other tunnel; peasants making hay in a lovely 
and I had to drag on behind, casting hasty and | valley; still another tunnel; then into a depot 
longing glances at the blue waters, the fringing | and out of it backwards; turn around and go the 
trees, the sloping green banks, and the pictur- | other way, and finally change cars. The cost 
esque reflections on the opposite shore. But as | of building such roads must have been immense. 
we proceeded a hill intervened, and we were to} + SIGHTS DISAPPOINTING. 
climb that. It looked shady, andsurely Ishould|} Perhaps we saw the Falls of the Rhine at the 
be allowed a little rest and retrospection there! | wrong time of day, for they certainly did not | 
Perhaps it would command a view of the water. | impress us powerfully. What greatness. and 
In turning aside from the road to climb the hill| splendor they have is much diminished by the 
there was a sort of low wall to climb, though it | large and hideous hotels everywhere about. The 
was high up on the side next the street. With| roar of falling water, like the murmur of the 
the assistance of my companion I readily scaled | sea, has a pleasant, soothing influence that is in- 
the wall; but as he found the task somewhat! valuable. We watched the dazzling white foam 
difficult I offered my hand and in a moment the! with the rainbow above it for some time, and 
Rubicon was past. Just at that moment a car-| then went back to the cars. If Schaffhausen 
riage drove along the street, the occupant of | 
which bowedto myescort. Gracious me! after | with its ola castle on the cliff above, I can im- 
that I found it more difficult than ever to keep ; agine such a picture there as would make the 
up with him. Whether it was really owing to | Rhine fallsworthaprilgrimage. I suppose, how- 
the steepness of the hill, and I could not get/ ever, that the proprietors of the hotels and the 
along as fast as before, or that he felt ashamed 
of being seen by an acquaintance in such epaf® "not agree with me. Unfortunately, whatever is 
pany in such a place on Sunday, I could not) new in Switzerland seems to be very unbeautiful 
tell. Over the hill—we did not again get a THE RHINE. 
glimpse of the pond—we came to an odd sort} The remnant of Rhine between the Falls and 
of pump. A man told us it was self-regulating | Lake Constance, though uncelebrated, is a 
—that as the cattle stepped on the platform the | charming steamboat journey, steep bluffs and 
water was pumped into the trough. But though | picturesque castles being not less numerous than 
we all stood on the platform, not a drop of water | below at Coblentz and Bingen. One had to re- 
came to gratify sight or thirst, and the man in| member poor Huss at Constance, and the imperial 
apology said the water was low. So we went) perfidy that delivered him into the hands of ec- 
on, or rather I followed after. On the very top | clesiastical demons. I wonder if the same men 
of the hill (Parker's Hill) a reservoir was in| who burned Huss were also the ones who de- 
process of formation. stroyed the beauty of the fine old Cathedral of 
COMPENSATIONS. Constance by whitewashing the interior! Some 
Here was collected a crowd of people, some | convention or other is even now going on here, 


} 








seemed deserted and unoccupied. And first, the station-generalissimo, an intelligent and gen- 
here began my real troubles for the day. I tlemanly person, upon hearing my sepesasiabin |i the air. 


erland are such as tempt one to a description, | 


and after the guard became so per- | steamers skimming about like water-bugs on the | show them Lowell’s house. 
| and walk some distance over the dusty way to a sistent I could hear them say that there was dark-green lakes below. 
But these delays, besides being a danger that the Englishman would hit at him. this and the file of pedestrians struggling their 
real discomfort, robbed us of so much time in Of course I shook my head very knowingly at| way to the summit, the sun went down in a 


t | gold to the silver crests of the Jungfrau group. 
1| It seemed, too, strange to find a huge hotel, full 
| of everybody and everything, in this place up 
There were no fires out of the 
, kitchen, and all nationalities, in overcoats and 

| thick shawls, filled the parlor and dining-rooms. 

{It is one of the supposed advantages of such 


Basel is the gate of Switzerland on this side. | high elevations that wine and spirits almost lose 
of leaves that fell around us with every passing, From it one passes through and by the Jura | their intoxicating power and can be drunk freely. 
zephyr over head. But my escort all the while | range to Ziirich, Berne or Lucerne. The Jura Consequently the Englishman's favorite brandy- 
seemed rather in a hurry, and as I lingered I | are fine mountains, like the Vosges, the Alle- | and-water flowed in abundance until a late hour. 
would find myself frequently in the rear, and | ghanies, and a hundred others, not a ne plus ul- | Not so very late, however, for at five in the 
under the necessity of hurrying to catch up with | tra, as are the Alps. They have given their name | morning every one will be waked up, willing or 
him. At length, to shorten the way to the pond, | to a certain geological period of the earth’s his- 
we leave the street and cross a field, in emerg- | tory, and are rich in remains of gigantic and fear- 
ing from which we find ourselves in a fruit-yard. | fulreptiles. The strata of rock, as seen from the | 
The apples are all gathered in a cart out there | car-windows in cuts of the road, are curious | 
opens Holly-Tree Inns, and warms and re-|inthe sun. But I had not the slightest desire | enough. It was rather disappointing to one’s | 


he) Washington, on being asked where Mr. Sumner 


F. P. S. 





| unwilling, to see the sunrise. 
| 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The faithful colored attendant at his house in 


| went to church, replied: ‘‘Mr. Sumner has too 


| much to do, and doesn’t fool away his time in 


| going to church.” 

| The old project of making a ship canal across 
| Cape Cod is under vigorous discussion, the Leg- 
islature having recently granted an extension of 
| time to the company in which to complete the 
| work, and several New York capitalists having 
promised to assist the Boston men concerned in 


| the enterprise. 


A lady in England having twelve servants in | 
her house, says the London Court Circular, | 
gave a small article of dress, known among the 
initiated as a chemisette, and composed of mus- 
lin and lace, to her lady’s maid to wash: the 
lady’s-maid passed it on to the laundry-maid on 


While we watched! know the name. 


He said he dida't 
‘James Russe!l Lowell,’ ex- 
plained the visitors. The man shook his head. 
| ‘There’s a baker down town by the name of Low- 





' At length we leave the car and this; so they all laughed heartily, and told the | plain and simple manner. That there are gor- | ell,’ said he, ‘but the cars don’t go anywhere near 
turn into another street toward the pond (Ja-’ man he must look out for himself, for I was a | geous and remarkable sunsets seen from Rigi| him.’” These ; 
maica Pond), passing, beneath the cool shade of great boxer. However, they assured me that it | is very likely, but this one only added a line of 


are good as stories, but we should 


| 3 - 
not want to vouch their entire accuracy. 


Mr. Conway gives an account of a new lec- 
| turer in London, Mrs. Annie Besant, who, from 
being the wife of a High Church clergyman, has 
| become a radical writer and speaker. Her hus- 
band separated from her for this reason. She 
| has the highest culture, and is acquainted uot 
only with the various European languages but 
; with the bearings of their literature on the sub- 
|jects on which she is particularly interested. 
She is what may fairly be described as beautiful, 
being less than thirty years of age, and with the 
soft, clear eyes, rich brown hair, delicate oval 
face and refined features which make the best 
type of English beauty. She is rather under 
the average size, and dresses with a taste which 
can only be ascrived to the influence of educa- 
tion in Paris acting upon a mind naturally en- 
dowed with a fine artistic sense. She stood on 
the platform habited in a rich, black-silk skirt 
and black-velvet basque, with a white-lace ruffle 
around the neck. There is no gesticulation, 
and yet an occasional slight bending forward 
of the form, oran unconscious movement of the 
shapely head, or of the mouth—the flashing or 
the sparkling of the eyes as the telling arrow of 
logic or wit speeds from the arch lips—do more 
effective work than all those gestures which are 
the natural accompaniments of mere declama- 
tion. Although she is in sympathy with the 


movement for the enfranchisement of her sex, 
her main work is that of a religious free-thinker 


and republican reformer. 








LITERATURE. 








the plea that the article was muslin and belonged 
to her department. The laundry-maid declined 
to do it because it was lace, and, as such, must 
be ‘got up” by the lady’s-maid. As neither | 
would do it, the mistress ordered the necessary 
|} appliances to be got ready, and herself de- 
scended to the laundry and washed the article. 





Senator Jones’ wife seems to be a woman of 
sense, though young. Though her husband is 
a twenty-millioniare, she is prudent and dis- 


The Metropolitan, Messrs. Butterick & Co.’s 


‘illustrated weekly of fashions and literature, 


continues to develop Mto an attractive and en- 
tertaining journal of the highest merit.—New 
York. 

The Overland, for March, is particularly hap- 
py in its stories, which will be read with equal 
zest on either side the continent, though much 
of its graver matter is of less interest here than 
on the Pacitic coast. 





ereet. At one of the recent receptions her ex- 


The Natural Origin of Christianity, a lec- 


quisite dress was trodden on by some huge, | ture by the poct-preacher, John W. Chadwick, 
awkward man’s boot, and the delicate fabric was | of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be found to contain a 
parted in twain. Other ladies had experienced | fund of information and incidental illustration 
similar misfortunes during the evening, and | worthy to be carried in the head of all believ- 
though inwardly feeling piqued at the accident, | ers. It is attractively presented.—New York, 


were once again our unpretending gray hamlet | claiming 
’ 


stockholders of the large manufactories would | 


which their purses could ill-afford to replace, 
walked on utterly indifferent to so trifling a mis- 
hap, with perhaps a flippant ‘‘It’s not of the 
slightest consequence.” Not so with Mrs. Jones. 
She quietly stooped down and picked up the 
fragment of illusion and smoothed it ou€, ex- 
“This will make a couple of nice 
white veils.” 


Larkin G. Mead isin trouble. Tomaso Gagli- 
ardi, who claims to have been an agent for him, 
| is sueing him in Florence, Italy, for money he 
| (the artist) has paid to Italian artists who, he 
asserts, modeled and executed the monument at 
Springfield, Ill., which Mr. Mead claims as his 
own production. Gagliardi says that Mead en- 
gaged him to hire two Italians, whose names he 
gives, to draw the designs for the monument; 
that he did so, and they did the work, and that 
Mead did not lift his hand to it, not even sharp- 
ening a pencil. The Italians got $30 apiece, 
and Mead cleared $940 on the price paid for the 
| designs; and, as the story goes, the Italians 
| sculptured the monument, working on it for 
| day-wages, and it was finally sent to Springfield 
and dedicated as the work of Mr. Mead. 


It is almost as great a puzzle how to get rid of 





rather rough-looking, and, to do my escort jus- | and has so increased the population of the city 
tice, he did stay by me while I sat on a knoll | that I have to camp for the night in a room ad- 
to arrange the leaves and sprays I had coura- | joining a beer-garden. The young Californian 
geously gathered by the way. This hill-top| who shared the lodging with me entertained the 
commands a fine view of Boston, the bay and | eyening and morning intermissions by account 
the surrounding country, but alas! itwas doomed | of the various street-fights he had witnessed in 
to be a day, to me, of annoyances. The atmos- | San Francisco. We revenged ourselves next 
phere was not propitious for far-seeing. The | day for all such inconveniences by purchases of 
haze, the smoke-like appearance, that hung over | various kinds of delicious fruit that had just 
and around, though beautiful indeed in its ef-| come over from Italy. 

fects, rendered it almost impossible for one un- PFAFFERS. 

used to the scene to distinguish the ocean lines. A swift train by the edge of the lake and then 
I have said that my friend did stay by me on the | a tortuous road through gorges and valleys to 
hill, but really I asserted my rights and de-| Ragatz, from whence we partly walked and partly 
manded it; though it has been a question rude to the Baths of Pfaffers. Two mountains 
whether he would have left me there had I not, dt dark-blue slate actually lean against each 
been disposed to follow on, away from the crowd | other, shoulder-to-shoulder, and between them 
and the dampness that was beginning to be felt | bubble up the hot and steaming waters. A 
on the height. We reached home just in time torrent also has partly cut and partly found 
for dinner, and I have been led again, in justice, | its way between them. One can walk a long 
to question whether the admonitions of that ap- | way into this chasm, which is like an ex- 
proaching hour had not all along something to | ceedingly high cave, rarely, if ever, admitting 
do with my friend’s apparent hurry. Prompt- sunlight, though the sky may be seen in places 
ness is certainly a virtue to be appreciated. | above. The slate is so soft that it may be easily 
Though not an attribute of the race in general, | crushed with the fingers, and the road to Ragatz, 
or of woman in particular, yet, when found, let | which is made of it, is, in consequence, of vel- 
it be recognized. The man who never annoys | vety softness and yet firm and elastic. Never 
his housekeeper by keeping the table waiting is | before had any of us seen such a beautiful road. 
indeed a treasure. The summing-up convinces | It was evening when we reached the Wallen 
me that had I been left that day to my own de- | See, a lake considered by many to be the most 
vices, and without a Mentor, I should not have beautiful in Switzerland. A deep emerald-green 
reached home till after dark. It was well as it| is the usual hue of its water, but to-night the 





was. “The shining horse-chestnuts, somewhat | last pale gleams of sunset made of it a moun- | 


withered, turned up in a drawer the other! tain landscape silver and steel-blue—only along 
day, to be dislodged; and not long ago I heard | the nearer shore the shallower water made a broad 


the fairy just mentioned complaining that the | green edging which shaded into the darker | 


withered leaves in the vase had outlived all | color beyond. 


beauty, all right to longer preservation. Sadder | UP THE RIGI. 


| 
usefulness, to be a burden to the young and ac- | tO, 


| tive, a hindrance in the new order and growth | it is not wholly an interesting proceeding. The | 


of thought, like new vegetation, continually | shortest way from Zurich is by the Lake of Zug. 


Every one goes up the Rigi, and so we had| ” e 
though with the impression beforehand that | -smniasiget 


the Hossac tunnel as it was how to build it. 
| It was a notion of Gov. Claflin’s, when Lieuten- 
ant Governor, to finish the tunnel by the labor 
of the State Prison convicts, who, he thought, 
could be shut into the tunnel, as the Connecticut 
convicts used to be shut up in the, old copper 
mine at Granby, or as the New York convicts 
now are in the iron mine at Dannemora in the 
Adirondacks. This project was mentioned to 
the late Judge Charles H. Warren, one day. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘there is some sense in it; but 
I should make one strict condition—that as fast 
as the Charlestown prisoners went up to work 
on the tunnel everybody at the State House 
that ever had anything to do with it should take 
their vacant places in the State Prison.” The 
| present Legislature seems now as far as ever 


| i s 3 ‘ 
| from disposing of the Franklin county elephant. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. J. R. Nichols of Haverhill, Mass., has 
offered that beautiful city his Lakeside farm for 
a public park, and $5000 a year for its embel- 
lishment, provided the city will spend some $7000 
for its improvement. The location is lovely, 
and the gift is certainly generous. It is not far 
from Whittier’s birthplace. 

A Washington letter-writter states that in a 
recent conversation with Congressman Frye, 
President Grant used the following language : 
| It is my deliberate opinion that Phil. Sheri- 
| dan is the greatest of living or ‘dead military 
| men. If two of the largest countries in the 





S. W. Green's print. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. include in their New 
Music tor the week, ‘‘What does little birdie 
say?” cradle song, words by Tennyson, music 
by J. L. Molloy; a transcription, ‘Sextuor,” 
by Brinley Richards, and Potpourri, by Charles 
Wels, from *‘Geroflé-Girofla”; ‘The Jolly Per- 
fumer Waltz,” from Offenbach’s opera-bouffe, 
arranged by Leon Dutils; and the ‘‘Centennial 
Chimes Galop,” by J. H. Milliken. 

Among the new novelsis The Woman of Fire, 
translated from the French of Adolphe Belot by 
James Furbish, and published by William F. 
Gill & Co.—full of incident, and decisively 
Frenchy in construction, expression and finale; 
and The Blossoming of an Aloe, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, a fresh and charming love-story of Scot- 
tish life and surrodtidings, told with ease and 
unconventionality, from the Ilarpers’ press. 
Mr. Charles F. 
issued a new edition of the Book on 


Holden, of this city, has 
Birds, 
which is a treasure to those who wish to 
keep and raise singing-birds. 
scriptions of the various kinds of birds, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with directions for care and 
comfort of the little songsters. The book is 
pleasant reading, also, not only for the informa- 
tion it gives, but from the delightful con amore 


spirit with which it is written. 


It contains de- 


The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine, for March, is happy in containing one of 
Dr. James Walker’s Sermons. Its subject is 
“Moral Distinctions not Sufficiently Regarded 
in Social Intercourse,” and its simple, earnest, 
practical statements and exhortations make one 
of the best sermons we have read in a long 
time. We are glad to learn that the Review 
and Magazine has more of Dr. Walkers ser- 
mons to publish in future numbers. 

Mrs. Dr. Emma Hardinge- Britton, 
specialty as an electrician has been won only 
after devoted study with the first masters of the 


whose 


science, has published a little treatise called 
The Electric Physician, a plain guide to the use 
of electricity, with accurate directions for the 
treatment and cure of various chronic and acute 
diseases. It is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, and will surprise many by its suggestions 
of the possibilities of electricity. It is a cordial 
and siimple exposition. To be had at all the 
bookstores. 

Blackwood, for February, concludes two of 
the continued stories—“Giannetto,” which was 
commenced last month, and ‘‘Valentine and his 
Brother,” which has lacked the decided charac- 
ter of some of Mrs. Oliphant’s former works. 
A paper on the ‘‘Abode of Snow” gives a de- 
scription of the ‘‘Shigri; or, Glacier Valley,” 
a fearful place to travel over. An article on 





world were to be engaged in a war against each 
| other, and to prosecute it to the utmost limit, I 
know of no man, living or dead, to whom I 
| would so soon intrust the campaign, from the 
| beginning of it to the end, as to General Phil. 


“The Payment of the Five Milliards” 1s a con 

| densed account of the report of M. Léon Say, 
| showing how France managed the payment of 
| ¢1,000,000,000 in two vears and three months. 
‘Politics at Home and Abroad” is the political 
article. — The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 





Mrs. Francis D. Moulton was complimented 
| very highly by Mr. Beecher awhile ago. In a 


New York. 


| The seventh volume of Little Classics is de- 


figure and rags were any indications—hurrying girl! How many petty trades are only disguises | €20Ugh, too, it was on the street. I had been | going on. But, as the dead leaves enrich the , here is another route by way of Lucerne for | letter to, her husband he said : “Your noble wife, | voted to “Romance,” and they who indulge in 
to church in the morning, at Dr. Adams’ Union | ould for new growths, the patience, the kind those who prefer to ascend by the elevated rail- | t00, has been to me one of God’s comforters. 
Faleaialic and heard a young preacher expatiate | consideration and care, bestowed by the young , Way: Two hours in the cars brought us to Zug, , It is such as she that renews a waning faith in 
of his class, and she did not catch him readily. | penniless ; but all are sorrowful. Who can | beautifully from a text in Solomon's Song, **Go /on those passing away, will return upon them. With Pilatus in full view on the other side of it, | womanhood.” And a few weeks later he wrote : 
‘I thought at the time that he was conscious of weigh the agony of one ‘‘Charley Ross” case? | thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, and |in rich measure to the advancement of all gen- | a handsome mountain, massive, steep, and with H ‘Not the least has been the great-hearted kind- 


atter a policeman, who was striding along at an to satisfy longings beyond mortal endurance! 
advanced gait on the usual deliberate procedure | Some have dwellings and !ands, others are 


her intentions and was hastening away from | Every pulse beats in unison with the poor| feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents.” It gine growth, both material and spiritual. 


her; and a moment after I was sure of it, tor 
the poor creature, seeming to make a desperate 


effort, finally’came up with him, and, putting a} measure and pathetic tales; they never weary had been reared in an atmosphere of purity and 


trembling hand on his arm, was just about to 
say something when he angrily turned upon her 
and shook it off. I could see the tears stream- 
ing down her wan cheeks as sne then clasped 
her thin hands, and, with every line of her whole 
poor frame indicating her anguish, she spoke; 
but the ‘gentle guardian of the peace” lifted 


father whose efforts are yet futile. 
Children have great attraction for poetic | and the unknown preacher seemed as though he 


| 
of stories. They love fairies, marvels and gen-  Tefinement, that on him the winds of heaven had 
‘uine tcuches. Those of larger growth, ice- never yet blown roughly in this changing world. 
‘bound themselves, will be entranced over a, Of Course it excited no strife, nor did the senti- 


highly-wrought novel; and veritable acids, of | ments bring real peace. It was, perhaps, that | 
| with a curious adventure that could not have | 


| either sex, will pay nightly court to some fasci- | ™Y sphere was so far removed from that of the 
nating actor or actress. preacher that its purity and peacefulness could 


We need something aside from daly avoca- | not reach me. Any way, with the heat and the 


thought, and produces a servility that is at once 1 :. cane to her, and she shrank, trightened, , tions which shall satisfy demands. Rare plants | dreamy colored light that streamed into the 


debasing in its mental tendencies and contract- 
ing in its effect. I think it is apparent to all 
observing people that there is a marked change 
going on in the minds of Protestants in regard 
to the interpretation of the Bible. Eminent 
clergymen, whose orthodoxy has never been 
questioned, treat the story of the sun and moon 
standing still at the command of Joshua as poe- 


away, while he, with the seeming happy con- 
sciousness of having done right cropping’ out 
in every feature strode on—to fulfill Christian 
duty otherwheres! What of the poor, insulted 
creature whom his office should have obliged 
him to heed and care for? I never saw such 
despair depicted op a human countenance be- 


fore—it was as if every particle of taith in God intellect, and are milk and meat for the weakest 


| sustain some under immense pressure—they church through the stained glass, a feeling of 
‘lighten their load; religious fervor takes an- Crowsiness came over the spirit of the place, 
other to church every spare moment. Bothare 2nd really the demon of discontent was my 
‘fed, but differently. Handicrafts, music and | guest when I reached home. I could not bear 
painting are levers to men and women. Books | to stay in the house, and I said I would walk 
fill niches the world over, and are universal | into the country. 


blessings. They are adjusted to every grade ot | THE EXCURSION. 
I should not, probably, have suited the action 


try, not a statement of tact. They say that the and man had found a grave! ‘Is it possible,” | and strongest. They discuss all subjects, and | to the word but for the immediate offer of an 


Israelites passed over the Red Sea dry-shod 
while the tide was out, as did Napoleon and his 


generals in his Egyptian campaign. They as- 


I commented, ‘‘that common humanity has so range from an almanac to a principia. 
What are unending, in-doors and out, and furnish | ™Y story. 
Duty grateful relief from serious occupations. 


little place in the heart of any man?” 
excuse is it that so many are unworthy ? 


Games , escort. That was not to be resisted, and hence 
I think my escort must have been 


Coast- | uneasy that day, and hence his offer. At any 


sure us that Moses sweetened the waters of is a stern master, and that policeman had no_ ing rouses torpid livers, and sends the blood to rate, a certain young lady in whom he was in- 
Marah by casting the tamarind-tree into the right to spurn the human being who could see the remotest corner of the animal economy. | terested was away that day in the very direction 
water, as doth Arabs of to-day. But such views | 1) other to right her grievous wrong! Letus Ice and snow are miracles of fun, and trans- we had proposed to go. To bea little nearer 
as these do not yet obtain in the Sunday school. hope that in an enlightened community he is a | form the old as well as the juveniles. Dogs | her might have influenced him, though I did not 
The children are still taught thatthe Red Sea was 1). exception. I wish [ could have followed | and tabbies inspire many, and are revelators of | think of it at first, nor should I have objected to 
divided and that the Israelites passed through, out the case; but, with her hands covering her high instinct. Horses, aside from their use, | his motive; for his deep devotion to her was 
the waters being heaped up, like windrows of poor face, the woman disappeared—who knows ! exhibit wonderful acumen, and become half hu- | one of the links that had at first led me towards 
hay, on either side. The tendency among in- 4. it may be to stand face-to-face with him at man. Cows surprise by appreciative tender- him. Well, I don’t intend to make along story 


telligent men is to explain all the miracles in | 
a natural way, and to treat the Bible as a book | 





* Culture and Religion, p. 156, Hurd & Houghton, 


New York, 1871. 


the judgment-day ! 


ness, and lambs have been sung in countless | Of how we waited on the corner for the right 


I went into an eating-saloon one day—mind languages. How much weariness escapes by | C&!; how we again waited in the car in the hot 
you, I say eating-saloon, because it was an eat-. jackknife and bit of wood! The invalid cap- sunshine for another car to come along and 
ing-saloon, though its proprietors have dignified | tain, who has sailed to noted ports near and re- | allow this to pass, and how at one place where | Germans and a Frenchman, who talked it over | 


was very sweet and gentle and peaceful in tone, | 


JANE GREEN. 





From Switzerland. 

| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

BaseL, Feb. 8, 1875. 
PAYING FOR TARDINESS. 

| On the journey from Strasburg to Basel I met 


happened in America. At some small station, 
| name now forgotten, our train stopped and the 
guard called out ‘Five minutes for refresh- 
ments!” I accordingly walked off to some dis- 
tance, and, as the train began to start off before 
three minutes had fairly expired, I had to re- 
| turn in a hurry, and regained my seat in the 
| coupé, a kind German within keeping the door 
/open forme. Soon after the guard, a big, boy- 
‘ish-looking Swabian, appeared at the window 
and demanded two thalers for breach of rules in 
| jumping on to the train after it had started! 
| They do not allow people to risk their lives here, 
it seems! When I endeavored to explain the 
‘conditions on the other side of the case, he be- 
came very angry and red in the face, talking so 
| fast and excitedly that I could not understand 
him. So I told him that he must bring me some 
| one who could speak English, and I would ex- 
| plain the matter to him. He then went off with 


| the remark that I should hear from him at Ba-| 


sel. However, he returned again and again to 
the window, with threatening and demands for 
the two thalers, till finally I had to tell him he 
had talked too much. It was an interesting af- 
fair to the other passengers in our coupé, four 


|a sharp peak at top. Below this peak rested a! 2€88 and trust which your noble wife has shown, 
| white ruffle of vapor, a sure sign, the Swiss say, | 49d which have lifted me out of despondences 
of fine weather. Mountain, ruffle, and all, were Often, though sometimes her clear truthfulness 

retlected upon the perfectly smooth water of the , has laid me pretty flat.” Now his lawyers argue 


| lake. Rigi is not so handsome; accessibility | that she is in a conspiracy to break Beecher 


| and isolation must be its only virtues, for open 


is certainly nothing else to recommend it. Its 
| rock is a soft pudding-stone always decompos- | 


pearance more ofaheapthana mountain. Steep} 


down! 


Mr. Benjamin Moran, late Secretary of the 
American Legation at London, has kept a diary 


all the clever stories and capital hits and bril- 


the pastime for the delight of these readers are 
Holmes with his ‘“‘Iris,” from the ‘‘Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table,” Mrs. Muloch-Craik, with 
her ‘‘Rosicrucian,” Mrs. Spofford, with her 
“*South-Breaker,” John Wilson (‘*Kit North”) 
with “The Snow-Storm,” and Allan Cunning- 
ham with the ‘King of the Peak”—a well-bal- 
anced and unusually entertaining collection of 
stories. The compact and convenient make-up 
of these gems of literature allows the slipping 
‘of them into one’s pocket to read in waiting 
| moments and occasional leisure equally with 





ing into small pebbly mounds, giving it the ap- | since he went there to live, and has noted down | home perusal.—Boston, James Kh. Osgood & Co. 


Macmillan’s, for February, is interesting even 


ledges and fine angles are altogether wanting. | liant things he has heard in English society. | more than usual. Sir Samuel Baker discusses 


| The climb has little to recommend it more than 
the usual exhilaration of reaching higher air. 
Half way up we came upon a notable view of | 
Zug, and opposite, on the Rossberg, saw dis- | 
tinctly enough where the great slide started fifty 
years ago that obliterated Goldau and half filled | 
upalake. The strata run up one side of the 
mountain in the way geologists term synclinal. 
Earth and boulders lying for centuries at the 
top suddenly start downwards on this inclined | 
ledge as on a railroad ready built for the pur- 
pose. Pompeii and Herculaneum were not more | 
taken by surprise than poor Goldau. The lines | 
of rock upon which the deluge descended are | 
now left bare and may be easily distinguished. | 
Trees have now grown up on the former site of | 
the town, and enormous masses of stone lie | 
scattered everywhere below. | 
INCIDENTS. 


It will make a much richer and far less objec- 
tionable feast than the Greville Memoirs, or any 
yolume of the sort that has been published of 
late years. It was a handsome thing of some 
English gentleman to offer Mr. Moran a friendly 
gift of $25,000, and a very nobie thing in Mr. 
Moran to decline the gift on the ground that he 
was an officer of the government. 

The Home Journal pleasantly remarks and 
relates as follows: ‘Emerson lives much to him- 
self, both in body and mind. Somebody asked 
him why he omitted ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ from 
‘Parnassus.’ He said he never heard of it, and 
asked, ‘Who wroteit?’ ‘Why, Longfellow wrote 
it!’ said the questioner. ‘Did he?’ asked the 
sage,in amazement. An Englishman called on 
Longfellow one day and asked to see his house, 


| his great brother travelier, Livingstone; A. J. 
| Wilson tells of the ‘‘Walter Press,” the great 
| newspaper printer; Edward A. Freeman, the 
| historian, tells the story of Orange, which has 
| played such a part in English history; Thomas 
| G. Bowles adds some valuable information about 
| Southern Africa; H. A. J. Munro will please 
| scholars by a disquisition on ‘Recent Latin 
| Verse;” W. B. Scoones has a good article on 
| the ‘‘Civil Service of England;” an article on 
“National Religion,” one on Archbishop Man- 
‘ning, a tribute to Charles Kingsley, and one or 
| two others, make upa very excellent number.— 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co. 
| Personal Reminiscences of Moore (Thomas) 
|and Jerdan (William) is the title of the sixth 
| volume of the Bric-a-Brac series. In this, as 


| which was Washington’s headquarters at Cam- in the preceding ones, Mr. Stoddard has been 
| bridge. He showed him through courteously, | remarkably fortunate in falling upon veins of 


The jagged white and blue line of the Ber- the visitor expressed much satisfaction, and | extraordinary richness of personal anecdote. 
nese Alps looks only something larger from the begged to know his host’s name? ‘Longfellow,’ | Moore was a very voluminous diarist, and his 
Rigi than at Zurich. There seems to be noth- | said the poet, not unreasonably expecting some | own genius asa brilliant poet seems to have dis- 
ing else in the view to distinguish it above that | recognition. ‘Ah,indeed! an American? But/| covered the same greatness in others. Jerdan 
from Mount Washington or Mansfield. Per-| worse even than that is the story of some Cam- | was a journalist, and, fifty years ago, conspicu- 


haps most interesting is it to notice the small | bridge tourists who asked the car-conductor to | ously on the Literary Gazette of London, and 
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resents us | of sedatives were applied, such as the Missouri will come to is that the Republican is far from | After the next transit, eight years hence, no pears by the report of the deputy tax commis- | He loved the rocks and the hills which he had 
compromise, the Dred Scott decision, etc., but | being the weak and disintegrating party which other will occur until the lapse of one hundred | sioner that the returned value of property in scrambled over in his boyish days. 


) n n . : ot ‘ nee : But though | to be a candidate, but the friends of several 
op — pew ap vey ona gg prone many of the Liberal Republicans of 1872 would | and twenty-two years; and hence it is entirely | this State exempt from taxation is $55,088,592, his local attachments were strong and deep his ecient a a ae cand on the 
a fratrici ° Q ’ f ? 


est remedies of the art were then put to use, have us believe from the elections of last fall. pres to say that they who neglect the opportu- | divided as follows: Literary instititutions, $13,-| mind broadene@ and took in a larger range of | matter, and complimentary ovations are spring- 
and the disease was finally mastered, but it left | What was then protested against was individuals | nity of seeing the performance of 1882 may cal- | 886,791; benevolent institutions, $2,238,217; sympathy and action. 
culate that they will never witness one, for, | charitable institutions, $5,487,814; scientific in- | progressive. 
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meee a the most captivating of the seriea, | that period, and the tale is told in so reali 
orm 0 ‘ 


iti irited a manner that the reader’s interest, ex- 
embracing nearly all the celebrities whose names spirited atta 


ing up with remarkable spontaneity and liveli- 


on the contrary, 
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were on men’s lips @ half-century ago. 
publishers give etching portraits 
jects, and promise oth 
ner, Armstrong & Co. ; 
The anonymous author of The Rainbow 
Creed treats of “the follies of the day,” choos- 
ing for assault some of the main 
popular theology; and trying the effect of sar- 
casm and ridicule upon them. Certainly, many 
of the notions which he assails deserve opposi- 
tion and exposure, being mischievous a3 well as 
false, and being seriously upheld by the majori- 
ty of our professional teachers of theology ond 
religion. It is rumored that some of his imagi- 
nary characters are intended to represent real 
ones of special prominence in New York and 
Bosten. It does not appear to us that the au- 
thor is skillful, either in character-painting or 
in caricature; but the popular impression that 
Henry Ward Beecher is one of the persons 
shown up in the book will probably sell a large 
edition. William F. Gill & Co., Boston, are 
the publishers, and their part of the work is 


very well done. 
Harper & Brothers have just published Vatt- 
canism, a reply by Mr. Gladstone to the nu- 
merous publications which have undertaken to 
rebuke, or to answer, his previous pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘“The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” The author enumerates 
twenty-one of these productions, many of them 
by eminent representatives of the Roman faith, 
which he has read with care, and to whose main 
points of objection he addresses this reply. He 
thinks he has fully proved, in this second elab- 
orate ‘investigation of the subject, 1. That the 
position of Roman Catholics has been altered 
by the late decrees of the Vatican. 2. Thatthe 
extreme claims of the Middle Ages have been 
revived and sanctioned by those decrees with- 
out the warrant or excuse which might formerly 
have been found for them. 3. That the Pope’s 
slaims are such as to place civil allegiance at 
his mercy. 4. That Great Britain and its peo- 
ple had a right to rely on the assurances they 
had received that allegiance to Rome did not, 
and would not, include such claims as those in 
question. One remark made by Mr. Gladstone 
on propagandism by the Romish power in Eng- 
land is equally and strikingly true of Orthodox 
Protestantantism in this country: ‘*Ultramon- 
tanism has been very busy in making controver- 
sial war upon other people with singularly little 
restraint of language; and has had far too little 
of the truth told to itself. Hence it has lost the 
habit, almost the idea, of equal laws in discus- 
aion.”—Williams & Co. 

One of the brightest, sharpest, wittiest, cutest 
(to use a Yankeeism) books is John Paul's 
Book—“John Paul” being the nom du plume 
of Charles H. Webb, a New-Yorker of parts, 
who has long been familiar to newspaper man- 
agers as one of the raciest of correspondents 
extant. He isno dialect writer, hke Harte; no 
misspeller, like Josh Billings; no extravagant 
story-teller, like the Danbury News man; his 
mirth, humor and wit is not raised on the force- 
pump principle, like too many modern humorists’ ; 
but he is a genuine, rational, consistent and nat- 
ural witty-man, piquant, incisive, genial, whose 
pleasant things come to you from his lips easily, 
smoothly, like the bubbling of a spring or the 
singing of a bird, because it is just the thing for 
him to do, and he cannot help it if he would. 
This book, therefore, is an epitome of the man, 
and as he says consists of “travels, tales, poe- 
try, and like fabrications,” ‘‘with several por- 
traits of the author, and other spirited engray- 
ings.” It is wholly American, and scarce a 
matter that has occupied attention for the last 
five years is overlooked for comment and de- 
scription. It is full of quotable things, and we 
doubt not the elocutionists will plunder it worse 
than they have Mark Twain, for their laudable 
purposes. ‘To all who like the flavor of genu- 
ine wit and humor we cordially commend it. It 
is sold by subscription only, being published by 
the Columbian Book Co. of Hartford; but 
George M. Smith & Co., general agents, 11 
Bromfield street, Boston, will doubtless put one 
in the way of securing a copy. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

Dr. Gannett’s Life is written so wisely and 
well that it is a signal illustrations of Carlyle’s 
remark that ‘‘biography is the most universally 
pleasant, universally profitable, of all reading.” 

Those who have read Greg's Enigmas of Life 
will appreciate the justice of Lord Lyttelton's 
remark: ‘‘] know nothing more impressive than 
the deep pathos, the tenderness, the human sym- 
pathy, of Mr. Greg's writings.” 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ History brings 
“blushing honors thick upon him,” and—what 
is practically more to the purpose—is selling 
remarkably well. The publishers will be satis- 
fied when a copy is in every family in the United 
States, as there certainly ought to be. 

New editions are announced by Carleton of 
Renan’s famous books on Jesus, the Apostles 
and Paul. It would be folly to pin one’s faith 
to Renan, but his mind is wonderfully pictur- 
esque, vivid and luminous, and his books are 
simply fascinating. They have the spell of a 
fertile genius, which is also master of the fine 
art of expression. 

Bishop Haven has gathered into a volume his 
many bright articles on Mexico, and it will soon 
be published by the Harpers under the title of 
Our Next-Door Neighbor. It will be fully illus- 
trated, like all Harpers’ books of travel, and 
will find a large constitueney of interested read- 
ers. Bishop Haven does not count dullness 4 
means of grace in the pulpit or in literature. 

It is stated that the Harpers have sent a thou- 
sand pounds to Livingstone’s children for his 


Last Journals. The London Examiner pro- 


The | cited at once, never flags, but, 
of their sub-| only reaches i ‘ 
In fact, Katerfelto reads more like | 999 over ten years of age. 
g else we| fifty-one per cent. cannot read or write. 
population over twenty-one years is 3,071,000, | i 
of whom 51 1-4 per cent. cannot read or write. |; 
The increased per cent. of the latter class was || 
n its adroitly managed net all the best fish that | 4 striking fact, but one full of encouragement. 


ers.—New ‘York, Scrib- | conclusion. é‘ 
Boston, Williams & Co. | a novel by Lord Lytton than anythin 
have met for a long time.” 


i : 
errcncegioe is swim in the vast sea of English periodical liter- 


ature. 


Littell’s Living Age has a habit of gathering 


You see in the London Quarterly a cap- 

ital review of the Greville Memoirs or of Theo- 

dore Martin’s Life ot Prince Albert, and you 

almost determine to subscribe for it; next week 

comes the Living Age with the review entire. 

Fraser has an essay by Forsyth, Macmillan a 

paper by Tom Hughes, Blackwood a specially 

good story, the Spectator an article so strong 

and wise that you would give your right hand 

to be able to equal it, and lo! these all find 

their way into the Licing Age, and help make 

it a mirror of the best thought and life of the 

passing time. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia 
is engaged in preparing Hamlet for the third 
volume of his New Varitorum Shakespeare. 

His scholarship, conscientious accuracy and 
thoroughness are heartily recognized by all 
competent Shakespeare students. The two vol- 
umes already issued, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Macbeth, are simply invaluable to all who wish: 
to know what the best critics have written on 
these world-famous plays. It is a great service 
Mr. Furness is doing to all lovers of Shakes- 
peare, and one of the finest features of this ser- 
vice is that his volumes, though admirably 
brought out, are put at so low a price that even 
impecunious readers may have them. For full 
particulars see the catalogue of Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

The work of General Sherman, which is an- 
nounced for early publication by the Appletons, 
promises to be of far more than ordinary inter- 
est. It is not a history of the war of secession, 
but a series of narratives and comments on the 
war. This releases General Sherman from the 
restrictions inevitable to a formal history, and 
leaves him free to treat such portions and inci- 
dents as he finds most to his liking. He is no 
less skillful as writer than as soldier; in his 
hands the pen is mighty as the sword. He isa 
genius, independent, bold, possibly rash, but 
never tame or commonplace or uninteresting. 
He marshals words as easily as regiments, and 
in all his marshalling there 1s the method ot 
vital genius. His style is wondertully alive, 
and his book cannot fail to possess an absorbing 
interest. 

Popular science is one of the inventions of 
this generation, and tends to become sti:l more 
popular and more scientific. The investigators 
are attempting as never before to explore all the 
mysteries of nature and life, and a multitude of 
eager and intelligent readers await every word 
of their report. The works of Tyndall, Dar- 
win, Huxley, Mivart, and other scientists, are in 
nearly as great demand as the freshest novels. 
The new Popular Science Library projected by 
the Appletons is already sure of success. It 
will include the Natural History of Man, by 
Quatrefages; Nature and Life, by Ferd. Pa- 
pillon, one of the most brilliant of modern 
French writers on science; The Science of Mu- 
sic, by Sidney Taylor, and several other vol- 
umes. It begins with a very useful and prac- 
tical little volume on Zealth, by Dr. Edward 
Smith of London. 

For a few years past the magazines have had 
no more striking and original stories than those 
of Constance Fenimore Woolson. She is a 
grand-niece of Fenimore Cooper, and nature 
seems to have made her the heiress of the 
Cooper genius. She has lived mostly at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has spent part of many sum- 
mers on the great lakes. From this fact she 
gives to her forthcoming book of short stories, 
Castle Nowhere, the sub-title Lake Country 
Sketches. This book will be published next 
week by J. R. Osgood & Co., and will include 
several of the stories which have gained great 
popularity in the Adlantic and other magazines, 
“Solomon,” **Wilhelmina,” ‘‘Misery Landing,” 
“The Lady of Little Fishing,” etc. The critic 
who lamented that the art of telling good sto- 
ries had not been discovered in this country is 
respectfully invited to look at this book before 
giving us up entirely. 

The London Academy has a paragraph that 
will interest all lovers of Wordsworth: ‘‘We 
are at last to have a complete edition of the 


expected and desired to be given to the world 
by Dr. Wordsworth or Mr. Quillinan. The 
task has now devolved upon the Rey. A. B. 
Grosart, who has been selected as editor by the 
family. Among the prose works but little 
known, or absolutely unknown to students of 
the poct in the present generation, we may 
mention An Apology for the French Revolu- 
tion: By a Republican, now first published ; 
tract on the Convention of Cintra, so scarce 
that a copy has sold for ten guineas; a letter, 
now first printed, transmitting the Letter to Sir 
Charles W. Pasley, K.C. B.; Two Addresses 
to the Freeholders of Westmoreland, 1818, very 
scarce; various letters and speeches on educa- 
tion; A Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns, 
1818, very scarce; two essays on epitaphs, from 
unpublished MSS.; A Gutde through the Dis- 
trict of the Lakes, and The Kendal and Win- 
dermere Railway, with which Mr. Ruskin must 
find himself in the fullest sympathy; the whole 
of the I. F. MSS. in their entirety, as written 
down to the dictation of Wordsworth by Miss 
Fenwick, ‘delightfully chatty and informal,’ 
and hitherto but very imperfectly published. 
The book will include a number of original 
letters and accurate reprints of those already 
published, and a collection of conversations and 
personal reminiscences of Wordsworth. This 


rance was at its height, and that aow it is be- 
The whole population of the | ments. 
cotton States is over 9,000,000, 56 1-2 per cent. Sion ail a cones of nations tient, The rink 
and file of the Republicans are to-day as set for | moment’s consideration. 


prose works of Wordsworth, which he himself to vote we have deemed it our duty to advise 


Of this number 


It showed that ten years ago the flood of igno- | # 


ginning to ebb. 


being whites, 431-2 per cent. blacks. The 
whites were brought up to believe that their 


was one of force, which quite unfitted them for 
taking part ina republic. Their States were 
nominally of the latter form, but really they 


ease destroying one portion of its frame. The 

South seceded in order to set up a government 

of their own founded upon the idea of human 

slavery. ‘The conflict which succeeded left them 

less fitted to live in and under a perfect and free 

government than they had been before. It was 

certainly not best to give the 56 1-2 per cent. 

of whites supreme power. They would natu- 

rally use it to establish in some form their old 

power. Nor would it do to intrust the govern- 

ment to the 43 1-2 per cent. of blacks. They 

had no education at all, no moral sense, and 

were wholiy unfitted for the trust. To give it to 

them and expect them to use it properly would 

be like taking away the elm to which a vine has 

clung and bidding the vine itself become a tree. 

Little help could be exiected from them. 

Through a political necessity we were forced to 
usher all alike into the temple of political lib- 
erty. Of the whole number a majority, 51 1-4 
per cent., were wholly unfit for their place. 

They could not understand the issue presented 
them; they could not even read the ballots that 
were put into their hands, 

What is the condition of our patient? He 
has full political rights, but one-half of him is 
as unfit to be trusted with them as a boy is with 
a case of surgical instruments. The half which 
has been used to govern are steering the ship ot 
state madly toward a cataract; ihe other half, 
dimly apprehensive of danger, can do little to 
avoid it, by reason of their ignorance. The 
best opinion that can be formed in reterence to 
the condition of the South, however, he be- 
lieved to be this, that it had done better than we 
had any right to expect. What was needed 
now was education. The speaker showed by 
the illustrations of France, Spain and the South 
American republics how vain it was to hope 
for the continuance of a republican govern- 
ment except when founded on the intelligence 
ot all the people. We had to plunge the South 
into a slough of difficulties by imposing univer- 
sal suffrage; now we must help it out by giving 
universal education. As Gov. Andrew long 
ago said, ‘‘We cannot reconstruct the South 
by its tail, but by its head.” We had to give 
the ballot to the negro. He will make no worse 
use of it than his ‘‘poor white” brother, but we 
must guard against the illiteracy of both. The 
complete cure of our sick man can only be ef- 
fected by and through universal education. 








“Warrington’s” Sayings. 
ete 
FROM RECENT LETTERS, 


THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
The ‘suffragists” got two favorable reports in 
the Legislature; one was an amendment of the 
constitution to allow them to vote in cases where 
they are now constitutionally prohibited; the 
other a bill to cover the cases where the word 
‘‘male” excludes them. Both were defeated. 
I have no means of analyzing the vote; but 
think that in the House it is a little better than 
usual. The Republican members who voted 
must have been pretty equally divided. The 
fluctuations, from year to year, in the propor- 
tion of votes which this measure gets are due 
mostly to the political and mental make-up of 
the House. Democrats and anti-prohibitionists 
have been repelled every year by the position 
of the managers of the concern in favor of 
Grant and what is called ‘‘temperance;” and 
with very rare exceptions the vote, yea and nay, 
is a pretty fair index to the ability and enlight- 
enment ot the members, which, of course, varies 
from year to year. I knowa few men who per- 
sistently vote No who do not profess to be able 
to explain their votes. They are constitution- 
ally and mentally unable to do so, and generally 
will confess it by avoiding the subject, with a 
laugh, perhaps; but with no doubt a shamed 
feeling at heart which, if you appreciate, keeps 
you from following them up. ‘These people will 
be rather glad when the measure is passed. We 
can imagine what they will say then. Suppose 
they have control of a newspaper. The an- 
nouncement will be something like this: ‘It 
has been obvious, for a year or two past, that 
the passage of a resolve submitting to the people 
an amendment of. the constitution allowing 
women to vote on equal terms with men was 
only ‘a question of time.’ The objection to it, 
it is only fair to say, has gradually been done 
away with as women have been more and more 
employed in the duties and responsibilies of ac- 
tive life, including the toils of office itself, and 
men have been not unwilling, finally, to let the 
experiment be tried. So long as there seemed 
to be no general desire on the part of ‘the sex’ 


against this measure; but, as it is now to come, 
we shall cheerfully acquiesce in it, and look on 
the experiment as one of the inevitable changes 
which our democratic theories and ideas have 
brought about.” Two or three years later, the 
paper will say: ‘*The proportion of women who 
voted yesterday was, of course, not as large as 
that of men; but it was large-enough to indicate 
that general desire for the su‘lrage which led 
even the enemies of the measure finally to as- 
sent to it. No evil results are likely to follow; 
and the ultra-conservative fault-finder will no 
doubt keep quiet for the future. For our own 
part we cannot help congratulating ourselves 
that this measure has always received our hearty 
sympathy and support.” 

THE LEGISLATURE, 

judging from the petitions and orders of inquiry, 
is not further advanced than usual at this sea- 
son of the year. On the liquor questions it 
seems not so ultra as it Was supposed it might 
be; but I suppose its moderation may be ac- 
counted for on the ground of the continual in- 
terest people have in the annual November foot- 
ball exercise of kicking these questions round 
for individual political benefit. It is a great 
gain to have got rid of the State constabulary, 
even though a useless State detective force is 
provided for. As to ‘‘local option,” it is per- 
haps the least foolish of all sorts of prohibition 
in its practical working. The only ‘local op- 
tion,” however, which will be perfectly satis- 
factory will be the one which leaves the ques- 
tion of drinking to the individual brain and the 
individual stomach; going no further at any 
rate than advice and reproof; unless the ordi- 


x he very dramatic the patient in a weak condition. The nine cot- | and tendencies—not the great and leading prin- | 
ts climax at the very ton States contain a population of about 5,000,- ciples which underlie the Republican party; and | though she will surely return ‘in her popular | stitutions, $2,543,100; houses of religious wor-| ligious convictions and Steninthhe Ma shank 
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n pursuits and pleasures in all the States alike; | same audience. 
he maintenance of the later constitutional | this pot is that some of the modern schools of | $599,400; benevolent institutions, $1,898,400; 


mendments intact; the reduction of the na- | physiology shall invent and make practical some | charitable institutions, $3,205,700; scientific, 


tional debt and the speedy return to specie pay-| new theory of living which shall prolong the 
With tkese go honesty of administra- | life of man a hundred years or so—beyond its 
present tenure—a supposition not worthy of alo 
$899,500; Andover, $837,511; Cambridge, $7,- 
skin was in sume sense a patent of nobility. | these objects as on the day of the surrender of 
Their whole system of government anc life|yee, or the later day of the inauguration of | the brightest of the heavenly host; that she can 
be seen in the daytime almost as well as in the 
night during a part of her course; that her 
day is about the same as ours; that she is twenty- 
five millions of miles from the earth; and that 
none of our astronomers believe that she has 
any inhabitants. 
these things will be astronomers. 


Grant. It is because they have little faith in 

Democratic promises, conspi 
were the most tyrannous of oligarchies. The | all the test votes in the late Congress, that they 
country could not long exist with such a dis- | are not going to place this country in the hands 
of the Democracy to have it controlled by 
Southern rebels. 


ly denied in 





A sagacious Democrat of the last House of 


Representatives predicted just this result to 
Vice-President Wilson. 
was deluded by the elections of last fall, and 
that they would find, when the test came, that 
they had a strong, well-organized and morally- 
sustained party to deal with. He, therefore, was 
in favor of giving the negro perfect equality, 
and showing that the old issues were closed. 
This course, however, was not taken, and the 
election in New Hampshire is a recoil from 
the dangerous tendency of Democratic success. 


He said his own party 


We have no doubt the next national House, with 


its large Democratic majority, will give new 


warnings to the people of the danger of a change 
of governmental administration just now. The 


time has not indeed just come for confederate 


generals in or out of Congress to stigmatize 
loyalists as violators of the constitution, and re- 
quire them to act on the defensive, and that was 
only what they said and expected in the last 
Congress on the civil rights and force bills! 


wine enn 








The Hoosac Tunnel. 
This great work of internal improvement, 
which has cost the State of Massachusetts fully 
fifteen millions of dollars, and been twenty years 
in the completion—and which, we may say in 
passing, is now proved, by modern scientific en- 
gineering, to be wholly needless—it has been 
determined by decisive majorities in the popular 
house of our Legislature shall remain in the 
control of the State, open to use by all roads 
and corporations which may see fit to use it by 
paying a certain amount of toll on each car 
that passes through it. This is called the ‘‘toll- 
gate plan” of disposal of the expensive work, 
and it has many reasons in its favor. 

Though the tunnel has been largely decried by 
other roads, there is no evidence of such roads 
being indifferent to the fate of the enterprise. 
On the contrary it has been observed that they 
have had many suggestions to offer as to its 
proper use, and numerous ‘‘friends” hanging 
about the State House are more than half sus- 
pected to be working, not wholly disinterestedly, 
for the welfare of these very indifferent com- 
panies! They seem to have had a fear that it 
might be utilized as a competing route to their 
cwn, on the one hand, or that the State would 
earnestly seek to get back some part of the out- 
lay it has made for its construction, on the other. 
What the main interests outside of the State’s 
wanted was to control it themselves, either to 
prevent it becoming a rival, or that it might 
drop like a ripe plum into their laps without 
cost and hardly exertion. The State, by its 
representatives, has said, wisely, We propose 
testing whether this large investment may not 
pay us back a fair percentage upon the cost by 
keeping contro! of it our ourselves. 

It is true it is not a generally desirable thing 
that a State should manage a property like this. 
Other commonwealths have run similar enter- 
prises and found them great promoters of fraud 
and political wickedness. But, on the other 
hand, this State has had many large works thus 
entrusted to citizens and commissions which 
have been admirably managed. We trust that 
the era of honest men has not passed by, and 
that a wise discrimination will place a board of 
managers in control of this important work who 
will indeed make it a source of income, equally 
with a creditable undertaking, for our State. 








The Transit of Venus. 

There is a preéminent satisfaction to a truly 
conservative mind in being assured that after 
something’ more than a century of constant 
travel the beautiful and interesting planet Ve- 
nus far outstripped the great American pedes- 
trian, E. P. Weston, and came to the wire at the 
judges’ stand exactly on time, without a varia- 
tion from the promise of a single second. The 
regard we have, as true patriots, for the honor 
of our country would make us stand up for 
Weston against the world, other things being 
equal; but in this case we are compelled by 
force of circumstances to admit that tor strict 
attention to accuracy of movement, and for con- 
scientious carrying-out of the advertised pro- 
gramme, Venus is entitled to the higher credit, 
and we must get out of our dilemma by claim- 
ing that other things were not equal between 
her and the distinguished American pedestrian. 

Many persons have from time to time taken 
pains to go out of their way at considerable ex- 
pense to see the ‘‘great Weston” traveller come 
down the home-stretch and reach his goal ; but 
generally it has been a disappuintment. A less 
number went out to mark the movement of Ve- 
nus, but they went so far, and at so much greater, 
expense, that an impartial mind may doubtless 
incline to the belief that Venus has not been 
slighted in the degree of attention shown to her 
performance by her numerous admirers, with- 


out incurring just censure from her rivals. 


Venus came promptly to time beyond ques- 
tion, and had she not done so within a second 


up from ten thousand to twelve thousand houses, 
and they would yield to the estate at least a 


The only room for doubt on 


In conclusion, let all remember that Venus is | 6 


All the boys who remember 





— — ——S t 
President Grant. t 

After a whole vocabulary of abuse and the 
constant denial of any conspicuous merit, it 
must be a painful thing for the ‘‘independent” 
journals to have, every now-and-then, to eat their 
own words and confess there is indeed some 
worth in the little silent man in the White 
House! Yet this penance is just now being paid 
largely by the conductors of those organs of 
individual opinion. As it was when Ahe Presi- 
dent vetoed the inflation bill, afte 
charge of all these patriotic newsp 
had no opinion of his own in the 
was in the hands of Logan, Butler} 
associates, so now, on the equalization- 
ties bill, he has come to the rescue to save the 
country from a vast expense, much against the 
expectation of these disinterested gentlemen 
who for two years have been endeavoring to 
make their assertions and predictions of the 
Greeley era true! The fact is, and all the coun- 
try sees it, that on great occasions the President 
is invariably sound and right. He sends in 
good messages, and he does the proper thing, 
as men of sense, and poise, and experience, 
would do the same thing. All through his mili- 
tary and civil career, it has been the same; 
when there was an emergency—a crisis, if we 
please—he has been our reliance. On minor 
matters, where no principle was involved, only 
a preference, he has not always, it is true, given 
such attention, or made so marked an interfer- 
ence, as has often been wished on the one side or 
the other. But, taking his course in its complete- 
ness thus far, we may say, we think, with truth- 
fulness, he has not let the honor or the true in- 
terests of the country be jeopardized. Witha 
household withvut scandal, a public career with- 
out dishonesty, the President’s general adminis- 
tration is likely to be one we shall refer to in 
after years as marked by good sense, right 
action, and unselfish devotion to the public weal. 
And what more can be asked of any man? 


the general 
pers that he 










MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Peasopy Bui_pines 1n Lonpon.—The 
Trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund submit 
to the public a report of their proceedings and 
financial statement for the year ending the 31st 
of December, 1874. The amount of the fund 
on the 3lst‘of December, 1873, was £578,050, 
9s. 5d. Tothis sum has been added, from rents 
and interest on investments during the past 
year, £15,568, 8s. 2d., making the total fund on 
the 3lst of December last £593,626, 17s. 7d. 
During the year the Trustees have spent in the 
purchase of land and the erection of buildings 
the sum of £30,223, 7s. 3d.; and the whole 


the trust has been £380,284, 19s. 7d., leaving 
£213,342, 18s. available for future operations. 
Before the close of the present year the Trus- 
tees will have accommodation for 1376 families. 
The number of families in residences at the end | 
of 1874 was 954, consisting of 3815 individuals, 
an average of four persons to each family. 
The average weekly wages of the head of each 
family was £1, 3s. 5d., varying from £1, Os. 6d. 
at Chelsea, to £1, 4s. 2d. at Spitalfields and 
Blackfriars. ‘The average rent of each dwelling | j 
was 3s. 1ld. per week, and that of each room 
ls. 10d. No charge is made for water, or the} 
use of laundries or bath-rooms. The net re- 
turn shows a profit for the year at a rate of 2 3-4] t 
percent. These facts might well be reflected |] 
upon by the philanthropists and business men 
of our large cities. 


Girarp Cottece.—Daniel Webster and the i 
rest of the lawyers tried hard to make it appear | , 
that Girard College was a failure, and old Ste- 
phen Girard did not know what be was about 
when he made his bequest to that institution 
and strove to keep out distracting questions and 
impertinent individuals. But time has shown 
that it is no failure, and that the old gentleman 
was aboutright. Built exclusively for orphans, 
at a cost of $2,000,000, the college is one of 2 
the wealthiest institutions in the country. The 
maintenance, up to the present year, has cost 
over two and a half millions. The college 
opened with one hundred orphans, and now it}, 
has five hundred and fifty, the limit of the ca- 
pacity of the present buildings. The income 
for 1874 of the estate was over $600,000, the ex- 
penses about $220,000, and the cost pf the col- : 
lege about $180,000. The future growth and 
value of the estate is almostincalculable. There 
is sufficient land, if it was all improved, to put 


a 


million and a half of dollars per year. Every 


The income 


650,700. 


which operations had been commenced. 
only to settle legal rights. 
which work has been thus commenced is to be 
twenty-four feet high and twenty-six feet wide, 
inside measurement. 
the Jersey shore, it is to be about thirty-five 
feet below the surface, and at the point where 
it will strike the New York city shore-line it 
will be forty-five feet below. 
have been finished it is to be titted up with 
double tracks, and trains will be run over them 
at regular intervals for the accommodation of 
passengers. 
the transportation of horses and wagons and 
other vehicles, and much of the freight from 
the great railway companies who own the shore 
amount thus expended since the creation of | tront will be transported through it. 


to be as proud as a general of his strap. 


Boston's share of the above is $18,713,- 


100, distributed as follows : Literary institutions, 


2,205,700; houses of religious worship, $10,- 
The other towns and cities having 
ver $400,000 exempt property are Amherst, 


64,000; Chelsea, $496,000; Fall River, $524,- 
22; Lawrence, $656,600; Lowell, 3647,750; 


Lynn, $644,000; Needham, $461,450; New 
Bedford, $407,700; Newburyport, $464,000; 
Newton, $1,110,600; Northampton, $788,000; 
Pittstield, $233,000; Quincy, $317,000; Salem, 
$793,000; Somerville, $2,093,900; Springfield, 
$1,373,000; Taunton, $585,200; Williamstown, 
$831,750; Worcester, 


$1,754,200. It is no- 
iceable that the towns having the largest re- 
urns of houses of religious worship are those 


where the residents do business in Boston. 
For instance : Brookline, $275,000; Cambridge, 
$1,098,000; Hingham, $59,000; Hyde Park, 
$110,941; Malden, $270,000, Medford, $248,- 
500; Natick, $72,100;-"N®edham, $556,000; 
Norwood, $33,500 ; Peabody, $119,800; Quincy, 
3154,000; Randolph, $66,000; Reading, 873,- 
100; Somerville, $394,900; Stoughton, $70,- 
000; Stoneham, 866,450; Swampscott, $34,- 
500; Wakefield, $144,500; Walpole, $37,000. 





A TuNNEL UNDER THE Hupsoyx.—A Hudson 


river tunnel, upon which work has already 
been commenced at the foot of Fifteenth street, 
Jersey city, is one of the largest enterprises 
undertaken of late years. 
suggested to a party of Califurnians who were 
delayed at the Jersey city ferry one foggy day 
in March, 1873, by obstacles offered by the fog 
to navigation. 
tunnel from Jersey avenue, Jersey city, under 
Fifteenth street, to the river, then under the 
river-bed to the foot of Christopher street, New 
York, and thence to its projected eastern ter- 
minus at Broadway and Tenth street. 
work is to be done under the supervision of two 
companies—one in New York with a capital of 
$7,000,000, and another in New Jersey with a 
capital of $3,000,000, making a total capital 
of $10,000,000. The companies acquired trom 
the city of Jersey permission to sink a shaft 
at the foot of Fifteenth street, and in October, 
1874, commenced operations about one hun- 
dred feet from the edge of the water. 
shaft, about thirty feet in diameter, is to be 
sixty-five feet deep. 
upon the bore for twenty-three days, and had 
dug to a depth of about twenty feet, when 
further progress of the work was stopped by an 
injunction issued by Chancellor Runyon, at 
the instance of the Delaware, Lackawana and 


The idea was first 


The purpose is to construct a 


The 


The 


The laborers had worked 


Western railroad, who claimed the ground upon 


This is 


The tunnel upon 


At the water's edge, on 


Wher. itsshall 


Flat cars are to be provided for 


Its wallis 


to be of brick, and will be three feet in thick- 
ness. 
it is proposed to carry it on to completion by 
the construction of what, in tunnel architecture, 


When the river shall have been reached 


ure known as “locks,” air-tight passages, in 


which the pressure of the air will be sufticient 
to resist the pressure from the outside until the 
walls shall have been completed. 
tion is to be accomplished through the agency 
of an air-tight tube. 


The excava- 


The pressure of the air 
8 expected to remove all the earth taken from 


the tunnel with the rapidity with which fifteen 


men could shovel it into cars, and it is to be 


carried, by the same natural agent, through a 


ube to the surface, thus saving the expense of 
aborers and of transportation upon cars. 








Miss Borrume’s Scuoor at Beaurort, S. C. 


There are many of our readers who are deeply 


nterested in all that pertains to the long-main- 
ained colored school of Miss Elizabeth H. 


Bottume, on the sea islands, near Beaufort, S. 
C. They will be pleased to hear from the 
Beaufort 7ribune that recently a day was ren- 
dered enjoyable to many of the town's people 
by a visit to the school, which is one of the best 
conducted in the State. 
pupils were seated in a semicircle upon the 


Upon their arrival the 


iver bank, and were being served with gener- 


ous portions of bread and ham by their elders, 
whose official connection with 
was designated by rosettes pinned upon one 


the festivities 


houlder, and of which decoration they seemed 
After 
ll, both old and young, had abundantly satis- 


fied their appetites with these substantials, the 


hildren were formed in line, and, marching to 


the music of one of their own weird tunes, 
filed into the school-room, where they were 
soon seated; and then the fathers and mothers 
were admitted, until every available sitting and 
standing position was occupied. At this time 


there could not have been less than two hun- 
year the trust could expend a couple of hundred | g 


thousand dollars in buildings, which would yield | , 
about ten per cent. on the outlay. 
would be thus constantly augmenting at a rapid 


fed persons in the room exclusive of the visit- 
rs. Each face beamed with happiness, ané one 


was almost disposed to envy the kind teachers 
the enjoyment they must have felt at knowing 


While he was a man of deep re- 


he was also a genuine reformer. Lis puritan- 
ism blossomed into liberal Christianity, and he 
was a firm believer in the religion of right 
action. He was an abolitionist when it was a 
reproach, and an avowed follower of Garrison 
and Phillips when they were mobbed and as- 
Sailed. So, tov, he was a friend of education, 
temperance, and the other reforms by which a 
more Christian civilization is to be established 
and God's kingdom come on earth. Although 
he iived to be eighty-two, he kept to the last his 
active interest in public affairs and had the hope 
and enthusiasm of a young man. A week be- 
fore his death he had apparently the promise of 
ten years yet to live, but an accident hastened 
hisdeath. He died at West Newton, surrounded 
by his children and grandehlden. On Tuesday 
ot this week, at his home in Medfield, there were 
funeral services. The farm-house, fragrant with 
the family associations which had been cluster- 
ing for about two centuries, was crowded with 
kindrel and neighbors. ‘The children who have 
made names as teachers, together with relatives 
and friends from far and near, gathered in the 
homestead. ‘The room where they had so often 
met on marriage and other festive occasions 
One of the 
sons began the service with words trembling 
with emotion. 


was now filled with sad hearts. 
Then the children sang as they 
stood around the remains of their father. One 
of the family read a fitting tribute of poetry. 
Then the Rev. C. C. Sewall, the acting pastor 
of the chruch he loved so much, followed with 
Scripture reading, address and prayer. A former 
minister of the same church also dropped a few 
words of tribute to the memory of the departed 
and of sympathy to the sorrowing, and then the 
sons with loving hands bore the casket from the 
hearthstone to the hearse. But this is not the 
end, The memory of such a man will live be- 
yond the grave. His influence will be felt; and 
on festive and special days his manly viitues 
and Christian life will be cherished by his chil- 
dren’s children, and his name will be enrolled 
among those who have lived faithfully and well. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 10, 1875. 
THE CLOSE OF CONGRESS. 
The winding-up of Congress was after the old 
fashion, pretty much—a perfect bedlam of con- 


same moment, and nobody seeming to know 
what was being done, or whether they were 
voting for what they severally wanted or not. 
The business during the evening and night ses- 
sion appeared to be mostly performed by the 
Speaker, who decided that this measure was 
carried, or that lost, as pleased himself. At the 
last hours of a session when tie rules have 
been suspended there is a great struggle to 
get measures which have failed as independent 
schemes tacked on to some bill ia one House 
or the other that must go, fur then the obnox- 
ious scheme cannot be fought without endan- 
gering the important bill which mus¢ be put 
through. ‘The numberof these defeated schemes 
gets to be legion usually, and all the sharp old 
schemers are on the watch to hitch their cars to 
the star which is sure to keep on its course. 
This year the success was not as great as usual, 
and very few of the plans so nicely laid suc- 
ceeded, I believe. 
THE NEW SENATE. 

On Friday the new Senators were sworn in to 
the joy of their admirers and their own gratifi- 
cation. As is said of the pugilists in the re- 
ports of the doings of the fancy, they came up 
“smiling.” Dawes and Andy Johnson bore 
bouquets of choice flowers. Why Andy should 
thus appear I do not know, for a more unappre- 
ciative nose no mortal ever wore, if I am any 
judge of the proper expression of noses when 
in near juxtaposition to a fragrant nosegay. 
At Andy’s entrance the galleries applauded, and 
they did the same by Burnside, showing that the 
galleries understand themselves and appreciate 
the heroic. The Senators greeted the ex-Excel- 
lency with hearty good-will and the respect due 
to his former official rank, and he was evidently 
pleased. He remarked to a reporter that the 
country expected a great deal of him, but pre- 
cisely what neither he nor the country has a 
very clearidea, Limagine. One thing is certain: 
the country has not always got from Andy just 
what it expected when it expected as much as 
it does now, so there is no reason why the ex- 
pectation should be the cause of any particular 
self-gratulation on the part of either party. 
That Mr. Johnson will feel it incumbent on him 
to repeat his speech on the constitution at an 
early day may be taken for granted; and that 
reminds me of the defender of the constitution 
par excellence, the great Daniel, and that it is 
just twenty-five years since his Seventh-of- 
March speech. How well [ remember it, and 
the commotion and disappointment it caused! 
I was in Boston the day word came what the 
tenor of the speech was, and the sad faces that 
I met are visible now. That Daniel Webster 
had caved was too much to be borne by us 
Whigs who had-been crying ‘‘Doughface!” at 
Cass and Douglas for*so many years. But 
some were delighted. Peter Harvey, Linus 
Child, and some others, never thought that 
Webster could make a mistake, and Child that 
day made State street lively with his predic- 
tions that now Webster would be the next Presi- 
dent in consequence of the national tone of the 
speech. Alas! how shortsighted was the pre- 
diction! ‘That old Webster Whig, the last of 
his race, Reverdy Johnson, was present at the 
opening of the new Congress, and came in with 


” 


fusion, everybody trying to do everything at the | 


ness. Mr. Blaine’s friends are taking advan- 
tage of his retiring disposition and unsuspect- 
ing nature to get him before the public as@ 
candidate, and I fear there are other men dis- 
tinguished for modesty who will be imposed on 
in the same way if they do not wake up to the 
danger. In a smaller way some of the lately- 
retired members of Congress are troubled with 
friends who are explaining to the Secretaries 
how the civil service will be promoted by put- 
ting them at the head of Bureaus. 
BUFFINTON'S GOOD-BYE. 

The death of Mr. Buffinton was entirely un- 
expected, for, though he was reported not well 
seme weeks ago, his appearance did not indi- 
cate any serious disorder, and he moved about, 
with his customary firmness of step and a con- 
stitution apparently unimpaired to the last. 
Buflinton was a member much respected by all, 
and one of the most faithful and energetic of 
the Massachusetts delegation. I do not know 
as he had an enemy save our friend Davis, of the 
Liberal party, who was at least not an admirer. 

PINCHBECK. 

Mr. Senator Morton held forth on Monday 
on the admission of Pinchbeck, and made a 
strong argument, which, however, was not lis- 
ened to by the Senate or the gallery. Louisiana 
having suffered from rebellion, then from fraud, 
then from violence, is likely to be talked to 
death at length, and the interest in the debate 
subsided long ago. Besides, Morton is nota 
magnetic speaker, and, having to sit during de- 
livery, his effectiveness is materially impaired. 

RAILROAD SQUABBLE. 

There is a brisk railroad war being waged be- 
tween the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Central, and all the board-fences in town are 
adorned with posters of various colors giving 
particulars of the reduction of fares. The fare 
to Chicago is down to eight dollars, and to 
Louisville to ten dollars. No sympathy is ex- 
pressed foreither party, and we are all as indif- 
ferent as the woman when her husband had the 
tussle with the bear. Capmvs. 


From Paris. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, Feb. 12th, 1875. 

FINANCIAL GENIUS. 

The great event of the past week has been 
the colossal success of the loan which the muni- 
It was for two hun- 
dred and twenty millions of francs, and will 
pay six per cent., while, to add to the attraction 
for subscribers, there are drawings each quarter 
Which allot to the numbers first coming out of 
the wheel prizes varying from one hundred 
thousand francs to one thousand. Of course 
these drawings are strictly correct, are done in 
the most straightforward and open manner, and 
the prizes regularly paid, and doubtless these 
facts increase the eagerness of the masses to 
obtain portions of the loan. Be that as it may, 
each of these city issues are greedily caught 
up, but the last was subscribed for forty-two 
times over, the sum total of the demands amount- 


cipality of Paris issued. 


ing to nine milliards! ‘There was paid in as 
first deposits, in Paris, over eight hundred mil- 
lions in cash, all of which had to be returned 
save for the small proportion dealt out to each 
subscriber. English capitalists had forwarded 
large sums for purchasing the loan. In Brus- 
sels the total of the loan was covered five times. 
In Marseilles the subscriptions amounted to 
over four hundred millions, while from Germany 
came ten times over the amount sought for. 
Of course the French are proud of this testi- 
mony of universal confidence in their ability to 
pay and financial probity. In fact, there can 
be no doubt that this great credit reposes upon 
the best possible basis, wonderful resources 
and commercial honesty never found halting. 
| France has always paid in full, and deserves the 
| credit she possesses. Her people are frugal 
jandsaving. There is no wholesale drunkenness 
| and consequent disorder aniong the lower clas- 








}ses. All are thrifty, and upon occasion there 


is an immense amount of capital to draw upon. 
| The governments of the large cities always find! 
|the masses prepared to lend. Doubtless the 
now more than ever apparent prosperity and 
wealth of France must astonish and vex the 
Germans; and Bismarck, who thought that the 
celebrated five milliards would crush France 
for a half century, must realize now how much 
The 
tone of the German journals, as regards the 
They acknowledge its suc- 
cess, but as usual couple with their praise ex- 
pressions intended to wound. In this they are 
keeping up an animosity it were wiser to allay. 
Though at present so powerful and so well pre- 
pared for war, the new empire may find itself 
ere long struggling with some as powerful a foe, 
and France, if kept continually sore and chafed, 
might well seek to make the most of such am 
opportunity. In fact, it is very evident that 
should Germany battle with, say Russia, she 
would tirst have to purchase the neutrality of 
France by giving back Alsace ani Lorraine; 80 
it were wiser to cultivate a better feeling be- 


he underrated the vitality of his eneloy. 


Paris loan, is sour. 


tween the recent enemies. 
RESTORATION OF THE ARMY. 

While on this subject I may call your atten- 
tion to the fact that never, since the most power- 
ful epoch of the first empire, has France been in 
a state of more complete armament than at 
present. Her armies and her naval forces have 
been fully reorganized, and she can at the short- 
est notice put twelve hundred thousand men into 
the field well armed and fully equipped; and 
[I assure you that France with a million of sol- 
diers is a very different power to the defenceless 
and unprepared nation which was plunged into 
war so unthinkingly. so madly, by the late empe- 
ror. There has taken place a radical change 
in the country among ‘he young men of the 
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rate; and, as the taxes for last year paid by the 
Girard estate to the city were over $75,000, it 
is plain that, with such additional improvements, 
the proportionate increase to the city’s income 
would be a handsome gain. ‘The future of the 
Girard trust is, therefore, to all present appear- 
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the events of whic : 
of which take place more than acen-' . ium of the most dangerous kind. Anumber' The first conclusion which discerning minds 


that to them was due the credit of affording this 
treat to their pupils. At the request of Miss 
Bottume the scholars, led by Miss Hunn, her as- 
sistant, sang several hymns, and the music was 
very sweet. After this they rendered two or 
three of their own tunes, ‘‘Roll, Jordan, roll,” 
‘*There’s room enough in the Heaven, my 
Lord,” ete. Some of the visitors who witness- 
ed such a scene for the first time were affected 
to tears. At the conclusion of the singing re- 
marks were made to the children by Mr. Lehl- 
bach, Mr. Hammond, Mrs. F. D. Gage and Miss 


Andy. He stands by Andy, as he should, for 
cid not Andy send him to England as minister? 
But Reverdy, for a Southern statesman, has been 


i , 
liberal, and has rendered the country much good | °#!™ments, and come. out of the twelve months 
service. He bears his years well, and seems to hard and constanz labor and drill different 

‘ : ; hs k ; s . aad r 4g 
take as much interest in affairs as ever. Ben. | P¢i"83_ mentaliy and physically. They ate 
Wade was present also, a looker-on and deeply agp more sensible, have some idea of dis- 

cipline, and, the occasion occurring, will make 


These old fellows like to linger | : 
}excelleng soldiers. In fact, taking into account 


these volunteers and the larger pupils of the 
colleges and academies of Frince, all of whom 
are regularly drilled amd exercised under com- 
mand of army officers, France can raise a mili- 
tary force of two millions, which fact in itself 
will doubtless save the country from any inva- 
Then the Ger- 


nounces this the most absorbing of all books of edition of the prose works of Wordsworth bids 
African travel. Every Commonwealth reader 
should buy it, and so cause another thousand 
pounds to go to the family of the great explorer 
whose name is to be written high up among the 
world’s heroes. 

The New York Times well says : ‘‘We owe not 
a little to Sir Arthur Helps, whose death will be 
felt as a personal loss by every lover of good 
books. Without being a genius or a profound 
thinker he was a writer who had the faculty of 
putting in an impressive way the common-sensi- 
ble view of most of the important subjects that 
concern men’s present welfare; and that, after 


or two there is good reason to suppose that it 
would have been in appearance only, and that 
the variation would have been in the calcula- 


better class. They are serving in turn as one- 
year volunteers in infantry, cavalry, or artillery 
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inerested. 
around the capitol if training-day is over with 
them! I suspect they think the ‘‘boys” make 
sad work of legislation—and they are not far | 
out of the way, either. 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 

The civil-rights bill is beginning to develop | 
fruit, as was expected. At Willard’s several | 
colored men have applied at the barber’s shop | 
to get shaved, in the face of the declaration of | 
the trutlifal Gordon that that elass of our popula- 

tion did not wish to mix with the whites in this | bly disciplined and well-commanded legions, and 


Deatu or ANOTHER PROMINENT ENGLISH- 
maNn.—Sir Arthur Helps, whose death is an- 
nounced by telegram, was born about 1817, and 
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The fortunate geographical position of the 
all, is an excellence to which few geniuses or United States, with no powerful neighbors near 
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mans went on their way rejoicing; the raw re- 
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proudly her own horns, which contribute a due | . 44 the Crowd,” 1835; “Essays Written in the | Presented with a bag of candy; after receiving | into the theater and there was a tremendous = — 


portion to the music of the planetary spheres | rpropyals of Business,” 1841; ‘King Henry II.,”| Which they dispersed about the grounds. A commotion. The Legislature took the matter 
among which she gracefully moves as the cen- | a4q «Catherine Douglas,” 1843; ‘‘The Claims | Tepresentation of the shout dance, which, com-| in hand, and a law is to be devised to protect 
turies come and disappear in their majestic 9¢ papor,” 1844; ‘Friends in Council—a Series | bining a perfect idea of time with its mournful managers and landlords from the evil effects of 
= | procession. ' of Readings and Diacourses Thereon,” 1847-54; | harmony, is beautiful, followed. The arrange-! the civil-rights bill. So far as I can judge there eisai w wubd be -i-deipatates tee 
The transit of Venus his been a fine theme “Companions of My Solitude,” 1851; “Con-| ment of the grounds surrounding the school | is no intention on the part of the Southerr. peo- mest ates a ae vaaae 
for astronomers ever since it was learned that, querers of the New World and their Bonds- | uilding is admirable, and reflects great credit | ple to permit the law to be executed, and the | Camabead hea hae viiased eves Paris, and hen 
she had one, and, frora the moment it was ascer- men,” appeared in two volumes in 1848, and | ¥Pon Miss Bottume, under whose direction all| hindranées to its execution on the part of lezis- | has been none of the masquerading liad was 
tained that the transits only happened when she | , 4, subsequently enlarged into the “Spanish |the improvements are made. The ee latures, justices, constables, jurors and courts customary before the war. There has been no 
returns to the same node, they became satisfied | Conquest in America.” He wrote ‘‘The Life of | from the public road is a wide avenue, at each ! will be sufficient to render it a dead letter, for a eneeaston of “Faltad Oise." ne Merdi-Gran 
that they knowed a good deal more than they Pizzaro,” which was published in 1869; ‘Casi. | Side of which are set rows of the Spanish dag- | good while to come. It looks as though the | seis ea a few boys and pone in the streets 
did before. ; _ | mir Maremma” and ‘‘Brevia, or Short Essays | 8¢T, and when in bloom are very lovely. entire army of the United States would not be | wearing masks, but they attracted no attention, 
The next transit of Venus will take place in| . 4 Aphorisms,” 1870; ‘‘Conversations on War Pee oo 
about eight years; but let no rapid reasoner 


E I i gs oe able to carry out the ere a wd - — no cro#ds collected about them—in short, the 
and General Culture,” ‘The Life of Hernando Luis ALLEN.—Anotber veteran abolitionist | in consequence there is before the African pop- | carnival was tot gay, and there can be no doubt 
jump to the conclusion that she accomplishes Cortes and the Conquest of Mexico,” 2 vols., 


ane gene tn the Sreth of Milia Alien. He was) uistion-a long cei Mater SME. whoee ene that, however light-hearted and proverbially 
this vy a shorter cut, or by an acceleration of| . 4 “Thoughts upon Government,” 1871. In in many respects a representative man. He! none can foresee. The immediate good effect | aes the French people have a deep-seated 
speed. She goes the same distance, travels at) addition to these he has written many other | *** of parken stock, apd. qne of « link of sec-| of this will te:to-expose the bald lying of such | patriotism and a sense of defeat much greater 
the same speed, wobbies in her usnal fashion, minor books, his writings having a very broad | °°**!¥° Gunststions whiep reached back to the | men as Gordon and hunter 0h fonne oo tie sent than they were given credit for. It was observ- 
and no small boy can illustrate it by running | range. In this country he was as well known fires settlers of Medfieda. ote Ae house where | merits of the ae AOE bn shomrsimsensiagt . ap | able that maskers were not noticed pleasantly, 
round a barn, between the barn and a chicken-/.. i, his own, and the announcement of his he was born, and in which he lived more than | to decide whether this government can continue) |) J 05. actually rebuked for careless and 
coop, for the plain reason that the coop, as the | 44:1 will be received with sorrow by the many sixty years of his married life, passed by inherit- | on a basis of equality, or whether it must try to | thoughtless levity. I saw, myself, a soldier 
third object in the problem, remains stationary, | 11, have admired his writings for their ‘‘beau- 
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An addition to good historical novels is al- 
ways abvon. Such is Katerfelto, a story by G. 
J. Whyte-Melville, soon to be published in this 





THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 
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‘‘Wait until we have got Alsace and Lorraine 
back again,” said the soldier, ‘‘before you so 
publicity make fools of yourselves!” The by- 
standers sided with the soldier, and the young 


| recent session for the completion of the Boston 
Postoffice, the Treasury Department has direct- 
ed Postmaster Burt, the custodian of the build- 
ing, to have all the work suspended and all the 


MUSIC NOTES. 


THEODORE THOMAS’S WAGNER NIGHT. 


BUSINESS NOTES. | 


Messrs. Ditson & Co. make a five display of 
school music-books. 


In reponse to a very general demand Mr. 
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| WILLIAMS AND EVERETT'S SALE. 
The sale of the fine collection of paintings, 

mainly by foreign artists, which have been on 








_ENTERTAIN MENTS. _ 





Packer Meemial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 






offenders crept away very much crestfallen. | workmen discharged. 
The municipality voted no credit for public fétes 


during the carnival season. Instead of that 


In the lower branch of the Legislature the 
Committee on State Salaries and Expenditures 


they named a sum to be given to the charitable 
institutions, and all the journals approved of 
this. So we may conclude that in Paris, for 


have reported a bill fixing the compensation of 
Senators and Representatives at $650 per ses- 
sion, and that of the President of the Senate and 


Dr. Emma Hardinge-Britten’s ‘Electric Phy- | | Theodore Thomas some time ago decided to 
sician” should be in all bouscholds. | sive a concert embracing cntirely selections 


The new Paris dress-goods which Chandler & ! | Some the works at ty0 Ereat composer, Waguer, 
Co. will open on Monday comprise the latest | | who is at present the musical idol of this part 
novelties, and are fully adapted to the season. 


They are very elegant fabrics, and wholly new | 
7 cadia : Thomas’s orchestra calculated to disarm criti 





|} was commenced Thursday afternoon. 
tendance was large 
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exhibition at Williams & Everett’s the past week, 


The prices realized were 
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| Sunday Evening, March 14, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 
GRAND CONCERT, 

—BY— 

he ay MARIE BISHOP, 





Soprano; 





of the world at least. His music is of a thrill- 
| ing, inspiring character, and when rendered by 





dull season. The highest price realized was 


Sse mest JORDI MARS GO, «= Norwell 


MR. LOUIS C. ELSON, p; 
MR. ARTUC R HAL ey 
MASTER A. Vas RAALTE. 


=. Violinist ; 
. P. WESTON, Accompanist; 











many years to come, the follies and gaieties of 
King Carnival will not be revived, as even the 
lower classes evidently have given up all idea 
of such rejoicings. 


Speaker of the House at $1300 each. 


has been renominated and confirmed. 


LITERARY. 


Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, fils, has just 
been admitted to the French Institute, a high 
honor to which litéérateurs in this country aspire 
as to the crowning success of a life of labor and 
talent. There can be no manner of doubt that 
the vote favorable to the demand of the younger 
Dumas issued from a desire on the part of the 
members of the Institute to do justice to the 
name. The mantle of the father has fallen upon 
the son, and he might weli say, as he did in his 
first speech at the Institute, that he felt he owed 
his success to the cause I mention. Possessing 
talent of the highest.order as a writer, Dumas 
fils has been most erratic in his course. He 
began as the defensor, the champion, of fallen 
women, as his play, ‘‘La Dame aux Camelias,” 
proves. Americans know the work under the 
title of ‘‘Camille,” which Miss Matilda Heron 
rendered famous. Apparently becoming wearied 
of that quixotic mission, Dumas went to the 
other extreme and advocated in his plays the 
killing outright of adultereus women. He ar- 
gued that husbands having faithless wives should 
be allowed to shootthem dowu. Then upon this 
he turned about and wrote a play advocating 
forgiveness for faithless wives ; and thus he con- 
tinues to execute a series of literary flip-flaps, 
only saving himself from contempt by the ele- 
gance of his sharp, incisive mode of writing. 
He is never consistent, but always elegant, and 
thus keeps his hold upon the public; but it must 
be admitted that of late his prestige has been 
much impaired, and that the reception at the 
Institute has not come a moment too soon to 
bear up a waning reputation. 

Monsieur Victorien Sardou, who, like Dumas, 
aspires to the highest literary honors, seems, 
like his more fortunate rival, to find it difficult 
of late to write a successful play. He produces 
each season works upon which he evidently 
founds the greatest hopes, but the public fail in 
their appreciation, and, as a consequence of the 
mon-success of his last drama, ‘‘La Haine,” 
Monsieur Sardou has announced in a letter 
which was deemed very self-sufficient and im- 
pertinent his determination to write no more 
“‘serious works.” I may add that a vast ma- 
jority of the public appear to be pleased, instcad 
of dismayed, by the news. Sardou doubtless 
seriously injured his chances for further popu- 
larity when he wrote his political play, Rabagas. 
It was a severe, unjust and very ill-timed satire 
against republicans, and, as a majority of the 
Parisians are republicans, they show their dis- 
pleasure by keeping away from the theater 
which produces a Sardou play; and, as partial 
audiences do not suffice to fill the treasuries of 
the theaters, Monsieur Sardou is beginning to 
realize the fact that he committed a stupid 


gent discharge of duties. 


ty having no further occasion for his services. 


rated by our Paris correspondent, this week, 
elsewhere. 

Several meetings have been held in this city 
to consider the best means of giving relief to 
the destitute, and a society has been partially 
organized to provide work for those who are 
able. A meeting was held on Wednesday to 
complete the organization. Messrs. Liverus 
Hull, C. L. Heywood, William Bradley, S. 
Pearson and Charles Stearns were a committee 
to arrange the matter. 

Back Bay and Beacon street is soon to have 
a model primary school-house, located on the 
corner of Exeter and Newbury streets—so com- 
plete and nice that it is expected that private 
schools for the younger scions of the first fami- 
lies will be at a discount. George A. Clough 
is the architect, and his efforts, always tasteful 
and in the way of convenience, will be more 
successful than ever, probably. 

The Tribune says: ‘‘The country owes Pres- 
ident Grant hearty thanks—and all honest and 
manly men will unite in recognition of the obli- 
gation—for saving not only the Treasury from 
such a raid [as that of the bounty-equalization }, 
but the nation from making such a disgraceful 
spectacle of itself.” It is the first time that the 
Tribune has had a good word for the President 
since Mr. Greeley was nominated at Cincinnati. 





The defeated bounty bill, it is thought, would 
have cost the country full $350,000,000. It was 
estimated at first that the bill as it passed the 
House would have required about $29,000,000 ; 
but in the various changes it underwent in going 
from the House to the Senate, and back again 
to the House, and then to the Senate, it would 
have taken full $350,000,000 to fulfill its require- 
ments. 

The relative strength of the two parties in the 
new Senate was shown, Tuesday, when the Re- 
publican candidate for President pro tem., Sen- 
ator Ferry, of Michigan, received thirty-nine 
votes to twenty-five for the candidate of the 
Democrats. By the way, the supersedure of 
Senator Anthony in this post is a surprise to his 
Eastern friends. He was so generally acceptable 
that the change was less expected. Another in- 
dication, is it, that power is passing to the West? 


Representative Pierce, of this district, lias had 
the compliment of a gencrous invitation to a 
public dinner. But he has asked to be excused 
from accepting the invitation, which was signed by 
business menwithout regard to party, and which 
was a high compliment to his services during 
the last session of Congress. Mr. Pierce fully 
appreciates the distinguished favor which has 
been accorded to his efforts, and desires that his 
cordial thanks should be conveyed to those of 
his fellow-citizens who joined in the invitation. 


blunder. 


GAMING AND FRIVOLITY. 


At Nice, the favorite rendezvous during the F 
winter season of a vast majority of Americans 
in Europe, and of the fashionables of all coun- 
tries, they have just had a rare scandal. An 
English Major, the intimate friend of the Prince 
of Wales, who had in fact left the residence of 
H. R. H. but to go to Nice, was caught cheating 
at cards, and was unanimously expelled from the 
club wherein took place the misdemeanor. He 
had won a large sum of money, some two hun- 
dred thousand frances, forty thousand dollars, and 
was singularly enough allowed to keep it, from 
a disinclination, doubtless, on the part of the 
4eeced to make the matter too notorious. The 
fact is, those Nice clubs are neither more nor 
less than gaming establishments, and the only 
all is that the authorities do not 
close them. Having the gaming rooms of Mon- 
aco so near, twenty minutes in the cars, the 
gentlemen at Nice manage, after having played 
there up to eleven o'clock, to pass the remainder 
of the night in betting heavily at baccarat in the 
Nice clubs, and enormous sums are thus lost 
terrible suicide, or 
as that mentioned 


The report of the State commission on taxa- 
tion, alluded to last week, besides the points 
then mentioned, recommended that cach tax- 
able person be considered as actually residing 
on the first day of May in that city or town in 
which he has lived with his ordinary household 
during the greater part of the previous twelve 
months. This would reach the case of those 
persons who flee from the city on the last day 
of April, with a few carpet-bags, to some coun- 
try retreat where taxes are light, pretending to 
have changed their residence, whereas their city 
house is still open, and they may be seen re- 
tracing their steps as soon as it is safe. 


wonder of it 


nd won. At times some ; : 
avacleghs ive Hon. James Buffinton returned to Fall River 


Sunday morning trom Washington. He went 
directly to the house of his son, Joseph L. Buf- 
finton, and had been there Scarcely two hours 
when, surrounded by the members of his family 
and a few friends, he expired. He had not been 
| well for several weeks, having at one time pro- 
cured a leave of absence trom the House on ac- 
but without leaving Washing- 


gome such paintul incident 
above, occur to render the players uneasy and 
wacomfortable, but they never remain long un- 
der the influence of such sentiments, and the 
game goes steadily on. A more beautiful place 
than Monaco it were impossible to imagine; the 
gardens around the gaming-rooms are the finest 
in Europe; the scenery incomparably magniti- 
cent, delightful, and there is 

mever-ending succession of pleasures and at- 
tractive pastimes going on at both Monaco and | 
Nice, so that the sojourners may well deem these 
Each win- 


count of illness; 
ton he returned to the House, feeling somewhat 
|improved, and remained until the adjournment. 
|The funeral took place on Thursday at twelve 
o'clock. He was long in public life, and a Con- 


places the most pleasant in Europe. ata i ; 
ter vessels belonging to our navy pass months in | gressman that religiously attended to his duties. 
er vessels elong oO avy pass oO isl 5 v7 = 

vt | His This makes the fifth 


. : age was fifty-nine. 
the harbor at Villefranche, and the receptions | ; Bae ae . 
| death in the delegation from Massachusetts to 


| the last Congress. 
| 


the climate 





and dancing-parties given by the officers of the 
United States men-of-war are among the fea- 


Then they have races and| + heartrending case is that in regard to the 


death of Miss M. E. Etheridge at Walpole on 
| Sunday, as given by a member of her family: 
She had been suddenly taken sick with an at- 
}tack of brain fever, and left the house where 


tures of the season. 
shooting-matches and excursions into the sur- 
rounding valleys; so the rouge-et-noir may be | 
said to have indeed a grand home. The picture | 
is ugly enough in all conscience, but the frame 
is beautiful. The ‘Tiger, | she was boarding some time Sunday night while 
racious indeed, but its lair is very captivating. | in a fit of temporary insanity caused by the 
Americans affect the place wonderfully. They | disease, intending, without doubt, to take the 
manage to pass through it and remain a while | t@ia tor Boston and return home. But, owing 
when starting upon their Italian or Eastern }to her unsettled condition of mind, and her ex- 
| posure to the cold (as she left her room in her | 
night clothes), she soon perished in the storm. 
Miss Ethridge was formerly connected with the 
internal-revenue service in this city, under Gen 

Win. Raymond Lee’s administration, and was a 
young lady of great amiability, efticiency, and 


” as we term it, is vo- 


ttour, and somehow find it convenient to return 
that way and rest a fortnight or so at Nice after | 
their trip. They always insist upon it, how: | 
ever, that it is the climate they seek, not the | 
wouleite ! Facver. 





In a late number of the London Gazette ap- 
pears the following significant announcement: 
‘*Major the Hon. Walter Harbord of the Seventh 
Hussars, is removed from the army, her majes- 


” 


He was cashiered for cheating at cards, as nar- 


United States Marshal Usher of this district 
He has 
proved a most excellent officer, and he received 
a compliment seldom accorded a marshal—the 
endorsement of all the judges whom he has 
served, for his efficiency, urbanity and intelli- 


} Mudge’s elegant emporium of ladies’ 


in many lines. The ladies will be pleased to 


can teas: cism and extort, as if by force, the warmest 


praise. The programme of Wednesday evening 
was selected by Mr. Thomas with a view to 
illustrating Wagner's peculiar philosophy, and 
embraced vocal and instrumental numbers from 
six of his operas, which served tu show the rise, 
growth and progress of the ‘‘Wagnerian”’ idea. 
The orchestra was enlarged for the occasion, 


Nothing is better either for a bright or a rainy 
day, a Sunday or a quiet evening, than one of | 
the ‘‘Little Classics” series of pleasant books, 
from James R. Osgood & Co.” Only a dollar 
each—seven in number—and filled with charm- 
ing reading. 

The Messrs. Simmons, at Oak Hall, make a 
happy adaptation of their goods to the recurring 
holidays and changing seasons. They now are 
ready to fit out all participants in the centennial 
celebrations with trophies, uniforms, or imple- 
ments, as may be needed. 


vocalists. 





and **Mestersinger von Huernberg.” 
lection received the 
We have received Richardson's Weekly, No. | and fashionable audience, the efforts of Messrs. 
6. ‘t contains ‘Flirting in the Twilight’—a 
song which will ‘‘take” with young ladies; 
‘Lottie Bell Waltz,” from the popular song, 
and a variety of interesting reading. etc., ete. 
The Weekly is meeting with great success. 


ing especial marks of favor. The concert was 
a pronounced success, and adds another to the 
laurels won by Theodore Thomas and his or- 
chestra in Boston. 

THEODORE THOMAS MATINEE. 
The matinee given Thursday afternoon was a 
notable success. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic, and the programme, which offered 
a pleasing variety, was given with an even 
excellence. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
opened, the performance being marked by es- 
pecially beautiful effects of the strings in the 
scherzo and the spirited grace of the allegretto. 
The Mendelssohn octett, for string instruments, 
given for the first time in this city, was heartily 
received, the two concluding movements show- 
ing great brilliancy, although less characteristic 
of the composer than those with which the work 
opens. Theeverpopular‘*Treumerci” of Schu- 
mann, the new overture of Reinicke, and a set 
ot three dances by Bargiel, completed the or- 
chestral portion of the entertainment. Mr. H. 
A. Bischoff, gave much pleasure in his two solos, 
displaying a fine, resonant tenor voice and a 
good method. 

THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 

The original colored singers made their re- | 
début in this city at Tremont Temple, on Wed- | 
nesday evening, to the great satisfaction of a} 
Their reception was warm, 


Mr. Andrew C. Mudge is giving great bar- 
gains in gloves, his two-button kids being sold 
at eighty cents, when the full value is $1.50. 
Of course there is a great interest to purchase. 
It is pleasing to see the courteous Mr. John M. 
Lincoln, late with Spalding, Hay & Wales, at 
choice 





goods. 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are making 
a brilliant beginning for the spring business, 
and parade attractions this week sufficient to 
make every lady’s eyes glisten. In colored 
striped silks, Hamburg edgings, polonaise and 
over-dresses, French serges, dress goods, gros- 
grain silks, shawls, paletots and sacques, it will 
be difficult to surpass their elegant assortment. 
We bespeak a careful reading of their an- 
nouncement. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making a specialty 
this spring of carpets and upholstery goods, and 
they will fit out a room with such neatness and 
taste as to bring to one’s mind the splendors of 
the Alhambra or the Queen's drawing-room, as 
described by the most accurate Jenkins of the 
press. So far asthe carpets go, their stock and 
prices are unequalled, and a list of their lines is 
attractive reading for housekeepers. The up- 
holstery goods are charming in colors, and are 
fabricated with exactness and great taste. 


crowded auditory. 
and the applause through the performance cor- | 
dial and discriminating. The programme of! 
seventeen numbers was given with all the preci- | 
sion and excellence which have had such hearty , 
recognition in both hemispheres. Miss Jennie | 
Jackson and Mr. Loudin were the conspicuous | 
soloists, while the weird, plaintive or exuberant 
melodies of the troupe had their sympathetic | 
appreciators in the entire audience. It was * 
very relishing entertainment, whether the char- 
acter of the songs, or the wonderful change in| 
the social condition of the singers, was the pro- | 
pelling motive of the listening from such a nu- 





Messrs. Cushman & Brooks will take the next 
ten days to clean out their entire stock of most 
desirable articles in the hosiery, glove, under- 
clothing, corset, white-goods and family-linen 
lines, before taking account of stock; and to 
facilitate the removal of their numerous goods, 
will offer everything at greatly-reduced rates. 
The styles and qualities are all good, the arti- 
cles fresh, and the make-ups such as only per- 
sons of taste and neatness would desire. We 
do the ladies a favor in calling attention to the 
fact. 


merous throng. 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSICAL UNION. 
A fine concert was given by this new associa- | 
tion of young colored persons at the South Rus- 
sell street church on Tuesday evening. Elijah 
W. Smith, the popular poet, is president of = 
| 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Rev. Mark Trafton is givingin Zion's Herald 





early missionaries of Methodism were indeed : 
was by Mr. Oswell, Madeline Tal- 


bot and Mrs. Wilson. James M. Scrotton aided | 
the vocal performances. Great skill—indeed, 
first-class talent—was a marked attribute of most | 
We believe the union will 


noble martyrs. mental music 
Dr. Charles Adams, father of Charles Adams, 
Jr., of North Brookfield, our State Treasurer, 
died in Oakham, last Saturday, at the advanced 
age of ninety-three years and twenty-one days. 
Dr. Adams celebrated his ninety-third birthday 
at Oakham on the 13th of last month, a large 
number of relatives and friends being present. 


| 
of the renditions. 


flourish. 
DEATH OF ‘‘JIM” KENDALL. 
| 


James K. Kendall, once well known in Bos- | 
ton, but for many years an old and popular 
clarionet player of the California Theater or- 
chestra, San Francisco, dropped instantly dead | 
theater on Sunday | 
He had been playing during | 
Having returned | 


Prof. Bonomy Price, an English politico- 

economist at present visiting this country, is, 

according to ‘‘Perley” of the Journal, an ego- | 
tistical person, and, in society, a bore. Ata 
Wa-hington dinner-party, where he made him- 
self a nuisance by his endeavors to monopolize 
the conversation, he called out loudly: ‘* Now 
all of you listen! I want each one to give me 
his or her views of heaven.” And then he put 
the question to each person. Various brief an- 
swers were given, but the last was: ‘Well, I 


music-room of the | 


in the 
evening week. 
the afternoon ina garden. 
home without expression or sign of illness, he | 


made his way after dinner to the theater to play 


| hung up his hat and overcoat, and saying ‘*Good | 


evening, gentlemen,” to those about him, | 


wheeled about and fell to the floor a corpse. on 
Physicians were summoned and several rushed | 


to laugh at. 2 
| Sean and Edward, were brought up as drum- | 


Apropos of Mr. M. D. Conway’s return to! mers, and their first appearance in this city was 


this country next season on a lecturiug-tour, | jn that capacity. 
| 





met Bishop, then Rev. Mr. Foster, at the Marl-| has been sometimes stated. Edward Kendall | 

boro’ Hotel, where both happened to stop over | was presented with a silver bugle by his triends 

the Sabbath, and surprised him with the an- }in Boston, but a statement that he received one 

nouncement of his intentions. The advice to} from Queen Victoria is an error. James Ken- | 
return and submit his religious doubts to such ' dall was considered at one time the best clario- | 
intelligent friends as Dr. McClintock, and | net player in the country, and had he had the | 
others, was of little avail, Conway attended on | advantages of a good school of instruction in| 
the Sabbath the services of Theodore Parker, | hjs younger days, he might have held that rank, 
in Music Hall, and came back to his hotel | but with the advent of the Germans, and the | 
greatly distressed and disgusted. He was so | improvement in all styles of music, he could not 
shocked by what he heard that he was quite in- | — the position which he had tormerly occu- | 
clined to pack up and return home again. The} pied. Buta short time ago he received a letter | 
Bishop intimated that if he kept on the line he from esdais stating that he was the only surviy- 
had marked out for himself he would probably | ing member of the Brigade Band. He was sev- 
astonish Mr. Parker himself betore his course jen -three years of age, and hale in appearance. | 





if he were living, as decided a sensation of pain PARKER-ME MORIAL. 
as anything Mr. Conway heard in Music Hall.”| The concert on Sunday evening last by the | } 


: . | Beethoven Quintette Club included Auber’s | 
A month ago to-day the complimentary din- | ~~“ whines 2 sj 








: sie eee personal worth. 
BRIEF NOTES 
It is announced that Hon. D. W. Gooch is to 
be made pension agent in this city in place ot 
Dr. C. A. Phelps. will either have this 
place or be made naval officer. 


Gooch in two districts. The Democrats claim to have 
rooceh 


| 
| 


6 Senators and the Republicans 5 





There is great sympathy in the community 
with Messrs. Beal & Hooper, who have been 
obliged to suspend payment from the depression 
of business. They have the good-will of all 
their creditors. 

Mr. E. P. Robinson and wite, of Saugus, hon- | 
cored their silver-wedding anniversary yesterday 
(Friday) evening, by a gathering of personal 
friends, who bore many tasteful and useful gifts. | |to Se nuiehii: = hare ki no plectan oh Gore! 
It was a delightful occasion, I nor by the people—Cheney, Repub., having 

The venerable Dr. N. C. Keep, dentist (aged | | about 39,000, Roberts, Dem., about 38,700, and 
seventy-five), died in this city on Thursday. | White, Temperance, about 700. 
He was a most important witness in the Park- | 
man-Webster murder trial, identifying a set of 
teeth he had made for the former. 

The cash-room in the Treasury department 
of the new government building in this city was 
lighted up yesterday by its eight gorgeous chan- 
deliers, and gentlemen of travelled tastes say it 
is the most elegant sa/on in this country. 


| mentioned. 


‘tion of two Democrats to Congress. The full | 


| be heard from, the Republicans figure a majority 


about 3000 votes on Governor. 

Senator Gordon and Representative Lamar, 
when they return home from their New Hamp- 
shire Democratic missionary work, as the Trar- 
eller well puts the matter, will be abie to tell 
the people of the S 


The Boston school-board, having established 
a vice president to relieve the mayor, who acts 
ez-ofacio as president, chose William H. Learn- 
ard, Jr., for the position—a honor to which he 
is fully entitled for his admirable presiding 
qualities. 

A few intimate friends of Mr. J. B. Smith 


the destruction of the Union. 


without interference, and without danger to the 


The New Hampshire Republicans claim that) ¢}usetts Club. 
their Senate, by the Tuesday election, stands 5 | were not received in season owing to misdi-| 
Democrats and 5 Republicans, with no choice! rection by the telegraph clerks, from Vice-Pr res- | 


elected a Senator in one of the two, giving them | which have only of late come to hand. 
The indica-| of the former was as follows: ‘‘I earnestly 
| tions are that there is no choice in the districts | wish I could be with the club to-day in paying 
The Republicans concede the elec- | this cinenge of affection to Gov. Clafin.—Henry | 


returns of Representatives elected have not been | hearty compliments to the club. 
‘received, but with an estimate of towns yet to | be present in honor of Gov. Claflin. 
| is her standard for representative men, none of } 
of_ll, which they say cannot be reduced below| yfassachusetts’ sons 
; nine, while the Democrats still claim the House tegrity and fidelity to friends and principles.— 


| 


The Republi-| several happy addresses—which fact, by a sin- 
cans have made a net gain since last year of} gular forgetfulness, fell out of the sketch of the 
| occasion in several of the papers. 


| pleasantly opened by an anecdote of his unu- : | 


| account for it until on one occasion he found 
| that he was mistaken for Gov. 
South that the North has no! personal resemblance, when the whole thing 
animosity toward that section, and no feeling of | was explained. 
resentment toward those who took up arms forj of one of these common mistakes, most admi- 
They can tell | 
their people that Southerners can reside or ter 
travel at the North without molestation or in- | sted the Governor on the sights he would see | 
sult; that the negroes are permitted to vote | abroad, particularly noticing Westminster Ab- | 


public; that the white children and the black | he there heard, with his friend, Mr. E. W. 
children attend school on equal terms, without) Kinsley, on Christmas eve, from that broad yertisement for the details of the occasion. 


| overture to **Le Cheval de Bronze,” a portion 
| of a quintette by Onslow, a serenade for flute— 
“Le Rossignal,” by Popp, finely executed by | 
| Mr. Reitzel; a movement from a quartette by; 
Haydn, a viola solo by Mr. Heindl, selections | 
from ‘William Tell” (arranged by Mr. Mullaly, 
a member of the club); a violin solo, a fantasia 
| on themes from ‘tI Lombardi,” by Vieuxtemps, 
| brilliantly played by Mr. Allen; a movemeni | 
| froma quintette by Beethoven; an andantino by | 
| Schubert (arranged by Mr. Wulf Fries), and | 
High:as| | selections from ‘*Der Freischutz” (arranged by 
| Mr. Heindl). The solos by Messrs. Heindl and ' 
Allen were repeated in response to encores. 
The concert was one of the best ever given in 
| these entertainments, and could have been only 


ner to Gov. Claflin was given by the Massa- 
Telegrams were sent, which | 


ident Wilson and Postmaster-General Jewell, 
That 


j 
i 
| 
| 


That of the latter as follows: ‘‘My 
Wish I could 


| Wilson.’ 


exceed him in ability, in- 


iM. irshall Jewell.” In this contiection, it is but} 5 ten Gace 
elevating in its influence. 


due to Hon. Alexander H. Rice to say that he 5s ; Pos 
| The entertainment to-morrow (Sunday) even- | 
made on the occasion oneof the happiest of the | . 
ing will be a grand vocal and instrumental con- 
cert, in which Madame Bishop, Mr. L. C. Elson, 
Mr. Arthur Hall, the gifted cornetist, and Mas- 


Mr. Caneel gs < 
ter Van Raalte, the sweet violinist, will take 


Rice 


| part in a fine programme. 
IN GENERAL, 

It will be seen that the Handel and Haydn 
Society will celebrate Easter with Haydn's 
“Creation,” on Sunday evening, the 28th inst. 
Mad. Van Zandt is to be the principal vocalist. 

The tenth concert (the last) of the Harvard 
series takes place next Thursday afternoon, 
!when The Cecilia will again present the cho- 
ruses, Messrs. Zerrahn and Lang conduct, a 
fine orchestra assist, and compositions from 


Durante, Mendelssohn, Parker, Weber and 
Schumann, be interpreted. We refer to the ad- 


sual honors in this community, and never could 


Claflin, from 
The narrative of the incident} 
rably told, convulsed the assembly with laugh- | 


With this introduction, Mr. Rice congratu- | 


bey, and then glowingly described a discourse | 





- | $1260, fora richly colored view, ‘On the Grand 
*A Field Day on 


Canal, Venice,” by Ziem. 
the Roman Campagna,” by Pittera, brough 
$510; “Studio of Van Huysum,” 
$537.50 
schuuer, $500; ‘*The Rose, 
non, $340; ‘*The Favorite Picture,” 
lowiez, a Russian artist, 3340; ‘Tasso 
Leonora,” by Jacovacci, $350; 


and 


by Carolus, 
; “Returning to the Stable,” by Ver- 
"a portrait by Perig- 
by Baka- 


‘Norwegian 


OPEN THE 


: & Co 


Spring Season, 1875, 


WITH 


FRAME ENGLIS 





oo OFFER 


SH BODY ON MONDAV, MARCH 15, 


| Grand Pcie ! Brilliant Solos! 
| Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 


e BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


EASTER ORATORIO. 


The Distinguished Prima Donna 
/ MADAME JENNY VAN ZANDT, 
IN ORATORIO. 










and Messrs. Bischoff and Kemmertz assisted as 
The selections were from the operas 
of “The Phantom Ship,” ‘‘Tannheuser,” ‘‘Lo- 
hengrin,” ‘‘Walkuere,” ‘Tristan and Isolde,” 
Each se- 
warm plaudits of the iarge 


Bischoff, tenor, and Kemmertz, basso, receiv- 


: : se siati ri swell i ic - Mi is now sy upon the statutes of 
some very interesting reminiscences of Metho- association, David Oswell is the musical di filmore is now busy upon the tute BOSTON. 
dist itineracy in Maine forty years ago. ‘Those rector. James Henry, basso, and Miss P. E. | History and Commerce for the Boston soldiers’} — mar13 It 
s Mz ‘ go. s f : x ia 
Allen, soloists, were encored. The instru-/ monument. The models for the sailor and sol- | > : Seer rene 2 


|} dredth anniversary of Michael Angelo on Satur- 


| decorated. 
pee Ralph wer Emerson, John S. Dwight, 


| by Professor Parsons, of ( lithe 4 appropri- 
ate to the celebration, 
jing, at the 


| the President, C. 
as usual. As he entered the music-room he i: ory drank in bumpers. 


hope heaven is a place where one can dine with- sapy Olavay T : 
eo Ente Signage lige in, Hue Meieidall wad bejond wid—tie. died in-l money. sy | Hosiery, Gloves, and Underelothing, 
out money and without price.” The roar of i he fell. M kK Jal i } aie: x 2 
: P 4 4 st: Vv as “4 ? r “J H ras * a . 
laughter which followed did not extinguish the | SY 4% De ke searches thi MARRIAGES. Freneh ( orsels, W hite Coods, ete. 
: . ‘ Newport, R. I. His father was a sergeant in| - 

Oxtord professor, who replied that he thought i : rapes <—— 

the army, and afterwards stationed at Fort In- | In this city. 3d in-t.. by Rev. H. W. Foote. B. HL. 
that rather a low view and didn’t see anything | | MeCalla, U.S. N., to Elizabeth H., daughter of Gen. 

| dependence in Boston Harbor. Here the boys, | Horace Binney Sargent. 


They were both possessed of | ” 


Zion's Herald narrates this reminiscence of uncommon natural ability, and when they took | + this city. oy inSt., aby we youngest daughter 

5 is gata eitea. voara’y | Of dames 5. and Susan dtahony, 1s vrs. ae bs During the next TEN DAYS we off-r our 
him: “Twenty-five years ago, or thereabouts, up the instruments which made their fame, the! In this city, ilth in-t., Nathan ©. Keep, M. Entire Stock of GLOVES, HOSIERY and 

e left hi ave % alti »C a - 4 . . In thie city, llth inst., Sarah Blake, p Pan ‘of the - 2 aa: 
he left his place in the Baltimore Conference to | bugle, they soon attained the first rank. James jap. tion, Ruru- Choate. UNDERWEAR at still GREATER REDUC- 
enter the theological department of Harvard. | was one of the carliest members of the old | i pa hesce gt ox sere Story. youngest daughter | TION in prices, to CLOSE, previous to tak- 

2 Ee " | A ¢ ae | of J. F. ane . LL. Etheridge. 26 vears. js 3 ae malts 
He was a graduate of Dickinson College. He} Brigade Band, but not the organizer of it, as | At Fall River, 7th inst.. Hon. James Buffinton, 59 yrs. ing our annual account of Stock. 
This Stock of Underwear, Gloves and 


BRUSSELS, $1.75. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, $2.50. 
AXMINSTERS, $3. 

ENGLISH VELVETS, 82. 

Johu Crossley & Son's English Brus. 
sels Tapestries, $1.20. 
New Patterns Best English 
Wiltons, just received. 


Fiord,” by Rosmussen, $310; ‘‘Competition the 
life of Trade,” by Alverez, $375; ‘‘Home from 
Labor,” by Sonnderman, $250; ‘In the fields 
near Paris,” by De Faux, $307.50; a “Summer 
day,’ by Moreau, $295; a landscape by Cour- 
bet, $290; .the ‘‘Favorite Flower Child,” by 
Maggiorammi, $272.50; a ‘*Fete Day in the 18th 
Century,” by Toeschi, $295; a small landscape 
by Corot, $425. Of the American paintings, 
two pictures by J. W. Champney sold for $102.50 
and $75, respectively; a Swiss scene by Kensett 
brought $93; another Swiss scene by J. Apple-| )- 
ton Brown, $210; a view in Medtord by J. Fox- 
croft Cole, $102.50; a view on (‘ohasset Marshes 
and another of an 








by Frank Shapleigh, $72.50; 
old farm-house in Jackson, N. H., for $35; a 
view on Lake Geneva by Bierstadt, $90. ‘The 
gross amount of the sale of the 63 pictures was 
| 311,699. The sale was continued yesterday 
(Friday) afternoon. 

PRIVATE RECEPTION AT STUDIO BUILDING. 

Messrs. William M. Hunt, Thomas Robinson, 
Frank Hill Smith, John B. Johnston, S. S. 
Tuckerman, Marcus Waterman, F. W. Rog- 
fers and Miss H. M. Knowlton, contributors to 
an exhibition at the gallery of the Studio Build- 
ing. gave a reception to their friends Monday 
There was a large at- 
The exhibition, 


Lowell Extra Supers, $1. 
Lowell Supers, Cents. 
All Wool Ingrain, 62 12 Cents, 
and 





Good Ingrain Carpets, 37 12 
50 Cents. 


OUR STOCK 


AND 


LOW PRICES 
UNEQUALLED! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


mchl3 It 


CENTENNIAL 


CELEBRATIONS, 


Flint Lock Guns, 


afternoon and evening. 
tendance on both occasions. 
which is now open to the public, is peculiar. 
Mr. Hunt is the largest contributor, having 
thirty-six pictures; Mr. Robinson has twenty- 
Mr. Smith twenty-two; Mr. Tuckerman 
nine; Mr. Johnston three; Miss Knowlton 
two, and Mr. Rogers two. Many of the pro- 
ductions are very slight sketches, yet generally 
represent the style and motive of the painter, 
It is not harsh to say the general effect is that 


nine; 





ot a complete cleaning-out of several studios, 
and that in some of the works a clearing of pa- 
lettes is forcibly suggested. Nevertheless, there 
are good pictures there, and all are worthy of 
study. A public sale of the whole takes place 
next Wednesday and Thursday. 

SALE. 





BOSTON ARTISTS’ 
There is to be, on Thursday and Friday, the 
23d and 24th inst., at Williams & Everett's, a 


23d Revolutionary Trophies, Conti- 


sale of pictures by resident artists. The pic-} nental Uniform<, Full Equipments tor Cavalry, In: 
| tures will be on exhibition next Monday, and | fantry or Artillery Companies, furnished at short 
notice, 


contributions are expected from Gay, Champ- 
ney, Gerry, Hodgdon, Key, Lansil, Seavey, 
| Shapleigh, Griggs, Wright, Higgins, Cobb, Mrs. 
| Hamilton, Norton, Niles, Webber, Scott, Cur- 
tis, Ordway, DeBlois, Miles, and others. We 
have seen many ot the new works, painted for 
the sale, and are satisfied it will be a display of 
most meritorious works. 
IN GENERAL. 


Our designs for uniforms are historically correct, 
and We respectfully ask attention from all towns pro- 
posing to make centennial celebrations. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON 


32 to 33 North Street, 


“OAK HALL,” 


JUST ISSUED: 


THE ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN; 


Or, Self-Cure by Wissisiciex:” 

BY EMMA HARDINGE-BRITTEN, 
Electric Physician. 

A Plain Guide to the use of the Electro-Magnetic 

Battery, with tull directions for the treatment of 

every form of disease on the new and highly suce 


| dier are expected to arrive this week, to be cast 
in bronze by Robert Wood of Philadelphia. 
Millmore has also under way a bust of Emer- 
son, and a fine statue of Miss Coppenhagen for 
Mgunt Auburn. 

The Woman’s Club celebrated the four hun- 


"eS3- 


day afternoon last, the rooms being handsomely 


Among the invited guests present| French and Viennese Systems of Medical 


Electricity. 

This excellent work enables all to cure themselves 
without the aid of drugs or doctors, and is the only 
afe. reliable and complete guide to the practice ot 
Medic al Electricity ever givea to the public. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRITTEN, 
155 West Brookline Strect, Boston. 


Price 50 Cents. Mailed Free for 55 Cents. 
mechis 4t 


Special Notice! 
Great Sale! 


. Perkins, James Freeman 
A poem 


. P. Cranch, C. 
: larke, and other pulang gentlemen 
was read. In the even- 
Art Club, on the oceasion of the 


| monthly supper, Angelo’s life was sketched by 
C. Perkins, Esq., and his mem- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THOSE LOUNGES to be found at STEVENS’S, 
Was hington street, give lots of comfort for a little 


ool 








CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


DEATHS. 


Ws arren | Fis her. 80 vrs. 10 mos. 


In this city, oth inst.. 


as Oakham, 6th inst., Dr. Charles Adams. 93 yrs, 21 


close the stock. 


FRENCH SERGES, 


present now for the 
public, 





las HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 


THE FOLLOWING Will perform Haydn’s Oratorio, 
THE CREATION, 

] On Easter Sunday Evening, March 28th, 
With tull chorus and orchestra and the fi 7 ok em- 
| nent Veealists: Madame JENNY VAN ANDT, 
pte Mr. aig LIAM J. WINCH, Tue, Mr. 
| N F. WINCH, Basso. 

no ZERRAHN, Conductor. B. J. LANG, Organist, 





Reserved Seats, $1.50. For sale o@and after Wed- 
nes sday, March 10th. Performance to commence at 
} 7 12 o'clock. St mechi3S) A. P. BROWNE, sec. 


3000 Yards 


COLORED STRIPED SILKS, 


At 50 Cts. Per ak 


= Harvard Musical Associ ation, 
= & LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


CARE BRURAMS os 66 cic cvccdinsie-cccwns Conductor, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

THURSDAY AF TERNOON, March 18th, at 
| 3 o’clack perce ively. 

PakT L. Magnificat, by Durante; 
piane with orch., Me aeietonoin (Miss ANNA FINK- 

ENSTAEDT); * Part Songs. J. C. D. Parker; **Finales, 
i from *Euaryanthe.” Weber, Ast chorus with Soprano 
; Solu (Miss ABRY WHINERY). 

PART II. Symphony, No.2. in C, Se "humann ; **Frag- 
ments of the unfinished opera “ Loreley, ” Mendels- 
| sohn; for chorus and s; oprano Solo (Miss WHINERY ;) 
| Overture to “Euryanthe,” Weber. 


CHORUSES BY THE CECILIA, 


B,J. LANG, CONDUCTOR. 


3000 Yards 
Tickets. with reserved seats, $1.50; simple adinis- 


HAMBURG EDGINGS — .cevarassiesacsisisia, sa 


| 4 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ag Every reader of the Commonwealth should have 


EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP ! | EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


*Capriceio for 


Recently sold at 465 Cts. 








At 10, I2 1-2 and lo Cts. | 





preys: LITTLE CLASSICS. Stories of EXILE, INTEL- 
LECT, TRAGEDY, LIFE. LAUGHTER, LOVE, 

aOO ROMANCE, by 'Hanre, Howktis, HALE, Dick - 
| Eys, HawrnorSr, Por. DeEQuincey, Dr. JOHN 

; Brown. and other famous authors. 7 vols. $1.00 


each, Mgr Send tor Circulur with full contents, 


Rich Embroidered Batiste 


Linen 


POLONAISE & OVER-DRESSES 


Reduced to SA, 85, SG, 
Ss, and 810. 


and | 


| 
| EMERSON's PARNASSUS, 
ae PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 32.00. 


‘oy DIAZ’S SCHOOLMASTER’S TRUNK. 
30” cents, gl. 





S400. 


e*e Fer sale by all Booksellers. 


receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0, 


BOSTON. 


Sent, postpaid, cn 


m*.t 13 





SCHOC »L MU SIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS ! 
IN 3 BOOKS. 


Book I. [5 ets.] has a charmingcourse for Primary 
Schools. Book H. [50 ets has one equally attractive 
for Grammar Schools, and Book ILL. [50 ets.| is fitted 
for higher Grammar classes and High Schools. The 
very practical, interesting and thorough course in 
these books was constructed by L. O. Emerson and 
W. S. Tilden. 

For a Companion Book use 
CHEERFUL VOICES. A large collection of gen- 
ial School Songs, by L.O. Emerson, A popular book, 
580 centa, 


These cost from $15 to $30 to import, and 
this great reduction is made in order to 


QOO Pieces 
FINE ALL-WOOL 





Afterward take up 
THE HOUR OF SINGING. 
CHOICE TRIOS, or 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


In Beautifal Modes and Drabs, 


At 37 1-2 Cents. 


These books are for Higi ScHooLs and ACADE- 

Migs. The HOUR OF SINGING {81.00} by L. O. 

These are unprecedentedly cheap, and the | /merson and WS. Tilden, is arranged for 2, 3 or 4 
P y P» voices. CHOICE TRIOS [1.00] by W. S. Tilden, for 

best valuc we have ever offered to our cuse | 3 voices. are choice in every sense. and THE SONG 
. MONARCH [75 ets. | by H.R. Palmer, assisted by L. 

tomers in this class of goods. O. Emerson, unexceiled as ab ook for Singing Class- 


es, is equally good for Hich schools. 


Novelties. E 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


the 





All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


mehls 





(Giving Each Week 


ne: PAGES NEW MUSIC 


Never before published, and 


EIGHT PAGES READING 


That will interest all. 


] | 

) 1 'RICHARDSON’S 
IVE |e new sical WEEMLY, 
| Every number contains a new 
PIPE i | me nants nt picee a beth by popu- 

I 
Just received by * 

esting Stories, Musical and 


Song anil «a choice Instru- 
T 
THE LATEST PARISIAN STYLES I\ Tk 
| Dramatic Notes, Wit and 


neti iat sheet ‘aru, for 35 
AT LOW PRICES. Humor, &c. $2.25 a Yea 





inspection of 





5O Cases 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


China” 


cents ecnoh. 

Youch! inion One Vear 312 
pages of New Songs, Walt- 
zes, Galops, Polkas, etc., 
worth over $36. In addition 
to 416 large pages of Inter- 


and “Samaria”) 











ial WORT) tte ee en 
OUR HANDSOME QUALITIES Jedi 








Hosiery embraces every desirable style and 

quality of BRITISG, FRENCH and GER- 

MAN GVODS. Also the best 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 

We shall offer among other lots cases of 

Ladies’ White Cotton Hose at 

$1.50 to $3.00 per box or doz, pairs. 

$1.50 to $9 OO per box or doz, pairs. 
$6.00 to 12.00 per box or doz. pairs. 


Full lines for Gentlemen and Boys, Heavy | 
Hand-knit Shaker Socks, Merino Hose, Half| 
Hose, etc., very cheap. 
eeiitedenme For Ladies, Misses and Children, full! 
BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR LADIES.— lines English Fancy Striped Balmoral long | 
The next term will commence on TUESDAY, March Stockings. 


This old and popular institution is suppled : : A 
1 ability in| Ladies’ and Misses’ White Merino Un-. 





qualities of | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Ri: WAITTZ; ARTIST, RESPECTFULLY 
informs the Public that he has removed to the Arcade 
Building. No. 28 Winter street, Room 24. Portraits 
from Life hs oreantet 


NOTICE !—SPEC IAL !—FOR ’ THE GIRLS 
and Bogs to read, mark and learn: Part of the 17th 
(seventeenth) chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
verses 22 to 50—what Paul toll tae men of Athens. 


out 





mechb 





23, 1875. 


with Teachers and Lecturers of marked 


wasended. The event has proved the prophecy | Having been a member of the musical societies | ¢yer f 
J i f a $1Cd ery department, and all its appointments are trult- va 
to be true. Some of the talks in the I Jen | 5 .F anc > ied le ss. E arly application for circulars and admission, dervests and Drawers, 75 cents and $1 each ; | 
|e ie os ae on aa § Sp of San Francisco, he was buried under | as the vacancies Will be few, should be made to Miss | usual prices $1, $1.25 and $1.50. | 
chapel would give the Mr. Parker of those days, ices. BY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradfurd, Mass. ¥ ‘ ; e 
I g YS, | auspices eb ob ify St Ladies’ and Misses’ Full Fashioned White 






Merino Undervests and Drawers, $1.25 and | 
$1.37 each; usual prices $2 and $2.25. | 
Misses’ and Children’s White Fleeced | 
Long Hose, full fashioned, 17 cents ; usual | 
price 25 and 37 1-2 cents. 
Ladies’ Real Paris Long Cotton Hose, 50 
cents; usual price 87 cents and $1.00. 
Gents’ Real Scotch All-Wool Gray Un-| 
dershirts and Drawers at reduced prices. 
Gents’ Extra Heavy White Merino and 
Wool Undershirts and Drawers at 75 cents, 
$1.00, $1.25, and upward. Very great Te" | 
duction from former prices. 

Also, a very large and desirable assort- | 
ment French and German Corsets, at spe- | 
cial and extraordinary bargains. 

| Also, a large line of Fine White Goods, 
| including the best makes of Nainsook Mus- | 
ilins, Swiss Maslins, Soft-Finished Cam- | 
| brics, Scotch Diapers, Fine White Flan- 
nels, Infants’ and Children’s Underwear, 
| Flannel Petticoats, Drawers, Embroidered 
Flannel Blankets, White Shetland Shawls, 
March 15th, a and Squares, Hoods, Scarfs, etc., etc. Also | 
| the entire balance of stock of Dress Trim- 
| mings, Yak Laces, Velvet Ribbons, Fring- 
es, Gimps, Bead Trimmings and Dress But- 





MERCAN TILE SA VINGS INSTITUTION, 
New BANK BUILDING, NO. 587 WASHINGTON ST. 
Boston.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
hat pays interest on deposits for each anc devery full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. tm jan2 


NEW PARIS 


Dress Goods. 








CHANDLER & CO. have 


received and will al 


on Monday, 


large assortment of Paris 


Dress Goods adapted to | tons, 
} Also, a large lot of Velvet and Felt Hats, ' 
the season and compris- | Flowers, Feathers and Feather Bands, toe | 


gether with all the most fashionable makes | 

ing the latest Paris Nov- | and atyles of Linen and Lace Collar:, Cuffs, | 

| Buchings, Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Silk | 

ny | MuaMers, Neckties, Fichus, ete. Also, the | } 
| 


> ve (yr 
elties embi acting entire balance of Worsted Goods, Jackets, | 
ex! | Gaiters, Mittens, Scarfs and Shawls, Felt! 
= | Skirts, Costame Skirts and Silk-Quilhed— 

| Skirts. Also, the entire stock of Linen and. 
are | | Housekeeping Goods, Bed Quilts. mig 
tion Quilts, Pianoforte Covers, Table Dam- 


entirely ditterent from Any asks, Table Napkins. Damask and eae! 


exclusive styles of 


treme beauty, which 


Colored Gros 


cram © Dhholstery 
Di DP, ART MENT. 


SILKS | 


J ORDAN, 
MARSH 


DU SHAWLS, & CO. 


IN ALL 
| ana e that they have opened for Spring Trade a 
very large and choice selection of the very latest ef- 


REAL T 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60, oxmass, 


3 _ | SATINES, 
RECEIVED PER ‘SAMARIA, LACE CURTAINS, 
500 STRIPED | 


TERRIES, ETC., ETC., 
r T | and at 
H { { { | prices which we guarantee to be much lower than 
1 fi | they can be bought elsewhere. 
h Vy | We have handsomely fitted upa large and well- 
4 4 | lighted room on the second floor, where wi'l be al- 
| ways found an efficient corps of salesmen and work- 


Purchased at the recent seat 


Trade Sales in London, at a great} 4!! orders for any kind of Upholstery Work: 
|saerifice, and will offer them at [ee Seen eee 
| prices rapging SHADES, CORNICES, SLIP- 


COVERS, ETC., ETC., 
From $15 to 8150. 





NEWEST SHADES. 








| executed in the best manner and with all promptness, 
We can assure our customers that our Stock, Prices 
and Work will be found sati-factory. 


ALSO | JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT “..nUNGTON AND AVON STREETS. 
Pi ‘Special Bargains 
OPEN CENTERS IN 
Black and Scarlets, c L O Vv E Ss! 
ca TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES. 


10,000 DOZ. PAIRS AT 


SO CENTS PER PAIR 


200 Embroidered! 
CASHMERE AND MERINO 



































































































amet at lunch on Monday evening for the pur- 
pose of presenting Mrs. Smith with a beautiful 
vase of silver, with other tokens of respect. The 
occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding-day. 

With the exception of a long list of names 
gathered at random for a new postmaster of 
Boston, there was no serious opposition to the 
reappointment of Gen. Burt, and he was nomi- 
nated and confirmed this week—as we ventured 
40 suggest last week he would be. 


danger to their morals and without effect upon churchman and friend of America, Dean Stan- 
the social relations of either; that the colored ley. Mr. Kinsley added subsequently what 
people ride in our public conveyances without followed from that elevating and eloquent dis- 
disturbing others or being disturbed themselves; course—the buying out, by Mr. Rice and him- 
and that the right to visit places of amusement | self, of the whole contents of a pork-pie shop 
or stop at first-class hotels is never so exercised in one of the narrow streets of London and 
as to give trouble to hotel-keepers or theatrical | feeding the same to a crowd of hungry and 
managers. They can tell their constituents that ragged men, women and boys who surrounded 


turn which they seek to arouse the country, ex- | characters—thus celebrating their Christmas in 
ist here, causing no trouble and creating no} London in exact accord with the high teaching 








Congress having made no appropriation at the 





alarm. } | of Stanley and their own hearts! 
\ 


the things they most complain of, and to over- | them, the very counterparts of Dickens’ lowly , 


The many friends of William M. ‘ten will 
| be surprised to learn that he has suddenly de- 
termined to abandon his studio for two or three 
months and make a journey to Mexico in com- 
pany with Col. Greeley S. Curtis. He sailed 
‘from New York last Tuesday for Havana, and 
from thence he will go to Vera Cruz. It is the 
intention of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Curtis to make 
‘a horseback journey from the latter city to the 
| Pacific coast. Mr. Huat took his sketch-book 
along. 


that have heretotore been | 


presented, 


2 & 29 WINTER ST, 


It 


Towles. Turkey Red Damasks, ete. 

This probably forms the Most Attractive 
| Sale we have ever held, both in regard to 
| style and quality and prices of the goods | 
| presented. We cordially invite the public | 
and all interested to MAKE A FULL and! 
THOROUGH EXAMINATION at OUR MAM- 
| MOTH DOUBLE STORE, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
‘nos. 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, It 





PULETOTS & SHCQUES 


AT REAL BARGAINS. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
WINTER STREET. 


marl3 It 


marl} 


FULL VALTE 61.50. 


JUST OPENED BY 


Andrew C. Mudge, 


Washington, Corner Summer Stet 
mehls 








” SEND THE tO 


| “Commonwealth” 


|TO ONE WHO WILL APPRECIATE IT 














































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1875. 






































———— 
Old Times on Cape Cod. 


+4 v FIC DRE! 
HISTORIC GENEATOGICAY APPOUTE. 

istant traces of the customs of old times 
Breese among the sons of Cape Cod — 
in any other part of the country, and a Megane 
is not enough of the ancient mariners left here 
to afford any adequate idea of what life among 
the fathers actually was. The gg 
from the old to the new has been so gradua 


t is. It will be an eg to ieee 

me of the changes that have taken pi 
pee toa itself. The Icelandic sage describes 
it as beautiful and well-wooded, the — 
small between the forest and sea and the stran 
full of white sard. The reef at Provincetown 
still bears the name of Wood End, from the 
heavy timber that once covered it, and pie 
of trees have been discovered in the sand with- 
in a few years. The whale played fvarlessly 7 
the blue waters of the bay, while the deer an 
the wolf roamed wild in the forests. The east- 
ern boundary that now trends from north to 
south was once interrupted by two projecting 
capes. One of these extended from that pervs 
of the shore now eee r esogeapeg beach, the 

was eastward of Chatham. : 
onthe story of the old wreck that so interested 
the lamented Agassiz has enabled us to draw 
the outline of the ancient shores. — Points 
Care and Gilbert rise again, as if by magic, from 
the ocean’s bed. The disaster which buried the 
Pilgrim ship beneath the sands of Old Ship Har- 
bor was a singular good fortune to the antiqua- 
rian. From those antique planks and timbers, 
preserved from decay in their saline bed and 
guarded above by the breaking waves, we have 
built again the curjous craft in which our fa- 
thers braved the wintry seas more than two 

ries ago. g 

“The ne ot houses were built in the palisade 
style. Only one log-house of the ordinary West- 
ern pattern is known to have been erected. 
Large logs were prepared of the required dimen- 
sions for sills and plates. In these holes were 
bored about six inches apart, and slender poles 
were inserted as a sort of studding, intervals 
being allowed for doors and windows. The 
spaces between were filled with stones and clay. 
The most thoroughly built were plastered with 
clay. The roofs were thatched with !ong grass. 
The chimney was built of sticks arranged like a 
cob-house, and plastered inside with clay, The 
windows were supplied with viled paper instead 
of glass. The first houses were called booths, 
and were soon superseded by those of a better 
class, of which the following is a general de- 
scription: They were ordinarily about twenty 
by twenty-five feet, and two stories high, with 
posts twelve or fourteen feet in length, allowing 
about seven feet for the height of the lower story. 
The sills projected into the room, forming low 
peats around the sides. On entering the front 
door, which was on the southwest corner, one 
stepped down about one foot. The “ great 
room” was on the right, containing kitchen, 
dining-room and parlor inone. The chimney 
was built of stone afterward, partly of bricks of 
a large size. The size of the fireplace was eight 
feet in width and four in depth, with the oven 
opening frgm the back of it, and projecting be- 
yond the OUtside of the house. 

Block-houses were built in some of the old 
towns in obedience to an order of the Plymouth 
Court, dated October 10, 1643. One of these 
in Yarmouth was taken down in 1810. It was 
about twenty or twenty-eight feet square, walls 
of Mewn timber, one story high, gambrel roof, 
windows small, diamond glass set in lead, chim- 
ney, stove to chamber floor; bricks large, par- 
tially burnt; fireplace in front room eight feet 
wide, with a stone hearth; shingles on the walls, 
and roof cedar; long and one-inch wide boards 
used, apparently sawed by hand. Another in 
Barnstable, taken down in 1815, affords a bet- 
ter idea of the peculiarities of their construc- 
tion. The walls of the lower story were built 
of rough stones, and were nearly three feet in 
thickness: The upper story was of wood and 
projected three feet over the lower. Over each 
window was an opening in the projecting floor 
of the second story, which was covered by a 
trap-door. These served as port-holes to attack 
an enemy forcing entrance through the window 
below. Some idea of the household equipage 
of a Cape-Cod farmer in 1684 was given, as fur- 
nished by an inventory of furniture found in the 
great room, chamber and lean-to. The stand- 


complete i 


again 


ard of wealth is indicated by the valuation of 


some of the most important estates. An ordi- 
nary house could be built in 1670 for £5, and 
the mansions of influential citizens did not ex- 
ceed £50 in value. Very few buildings were 
plastered till after the year 1700. The first 
meeting-houses were neither painted nor plas- 
tered, and nearly all the materials for their con- 
struction were found in their vicinity. In 1675, 
it was estimated that £500 could not be found in 
the whole colony. 

The ordinary outfit for a man two hundred 
years ago consisted of small-clothes, jacket 
halfway to the thigh, striped vest, homespun 
flannel shirt, blue woolen stockings reaching 
above the knee and fastened by a buckle, and 
leather shoes. In summer they went barefoot. 
One pair of boots, to be worn on state occasions 
only, was expected to last for a lifetime. The 
dress of the women was homespun for the most 
part, an occasional article of foreign importa- 
tion finding its way into some families. The 
gown was of flannel, without a waist and gath- 
ered at the neck, The petticoat extended be- 
low it, and was ornamented on the front border. 
The sleeve reached about halfway from the elbow 
to the wrist and long knit gloves covered the 
lower-arm tor out-of-door wear. 2 

The lostyarts of Cape Cod form an important 
chapter in its history. All the lime used for 
building purposes two hundred years ago was 
made from oyster shells, found there in abund- 
ance on the south shore. The kiln was con- 
structed of alternate layers of shells and small 
wood covered with turf, with a small opening 
at the top for the escape of the smoke, and an- 
other at the bottom where the fire was kindled. 
The original process of making salt required 
the construction of ponds not far from the shore, 
and solar evaporation alone was relied upon for 
the purpose. As a rapid absorption was dis- 
covered at the bottom as well as evaporation at 
the top, the first expedient resorted to was to 
cover the vottom with a coating of clay. To ac- 
celerate the process of manufacture boiling was 


the season have caused it to be abandoned. 
Very few salterns are now to be seen, and those 
are in a ruinous condition. 


ters. Father = 
sort for the Indians n 

- f Eastham was at home in their wigwams 
tae ine ors freely with them at their festivals. 
f the ministers was tolerant beyond 
the age. The Quakers driven out of the north- 
ern towns founda refuge on these shores. 
single exception is the period from 1657 to 1661, 
during which a wave of persecution swept over 
this colony. The career of Marshall Barlow 
at Sandwich during those ——, venay | — 
P ne of the famous inquisitor, Peter Titellman, 
that the oldest inhabitant does not realize how eo Netherlands, of a still earlier day. After 


The spirit o 


he mandamus of 


least important. 
wont to be heard 
has disappeared. 


den’s kitchen was a favorite re- 


1661, no further perse@utions took place. 
Among the elements that constitute the Amer- 
ican of to-day the Cape Cod tributary is not the 


defend the memory of the olden time, but it is a 
grateful and useful task to chronicle the changes 
the somewhat sluggish life of the past, 
whether we contemplate the purity of the stock, 
the reach of its relations with west and east, its 
influence upon the commerce of the world, its 
art in the revolutionary struggle, or its com- 
manding influence in the enterprises of the me- 
tropolis of New England and of the nation. No 
one will ever fully know the genius of our history 
that does not recognize the part played by Cape 
Cod in developing the national life. 
nificence of the prospect as we enter upon the 
nation’s centennial reflects its luster upon the 
simple but sublime beginnings of the fathers. 


now in his profession, ont in eee sete denwek 

. | dignity of years,to go where he chooses, an 
6 nu PP rn Now, ought there not be just 
the same freedom to young preachers who have 
not made their reputations that there is for old 
men who have made them? Are the standards 
The | of fellowship only made to hamper and hinder 
the unknown preachers, while Dr. Porter may 
ask Dr. Ellis to preach for him, and Dr. Ellis 
ask Dr. Porter, and nobcdy complain nor be 
surprised? Would not a little ecclesiastical 
legislation, which should provide the same sauce 
for the goose which is provided for the ostriches 
make the action of the churches in the business 
of pulpit supplies a little more consistent than 
it is?—Christian Union. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Constancy OF NaTURE.— 

The minds of men, in a perpetual strife, 
Revolve from age to age, and find no rest; 
While nature, in unfading youth and beauty, 
Obeys one everlasting law of duty ; 

Upon her constant bosom, ever green, 
Beneath her sky of never-fading blue, 

Lived all the generations who have been ; 
And still her chil.Jren find her fresh and new. 
And the same sun that, o’er some Grecian hill, 
Homer beheld, is shining on us still. 


— Schiller. 


King Charles, in November, 








The disparagement that was 
at the mention of the name 
We need waste no breath to 





The mag- 


Charles Kingsley. )— 
When all the world is young, lad, 








it would be very 


tation of it. 


common people, 
agree. 


ments. 


If two travellers 


in ‘‘fellowship.” 


they were when 


am a Unitarian 
spondence with 


minister. Now 


should meet her 


might say. 


bother about the 


will let me. 


ceived. 
good-feeling will 





The *tmaking of oysters,” by which the busi- | be worth while to examine the question which 
ness of packing them in barrels was known, was | lies at the bottom. 
The | conferences any influence in , ‘ 
Does or does not the common-sense of the lay- | '@8*8-—if the sun and wind do not annoy them— 
men settle the whole thing over the heads of the 
more sectarian clergy? 


then carried on in part by the Indians. 
keeping of sheep was very general through- 
out the country, and families raised their own 
wool. The same was true of the culture of flax. 
To this section belongs the honor of leading in 
the whaling business. The dialect of that day 
was in many respects unlike the speech of the 
present generation. he records and written 


these peculiarities, for it is the colloquial ex- | 








Fellowship. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


This word is used more or less vaguely in 
discussions among churches and ministers. Pre- 
cisely what it means, in an ecclesiastical sense, 


be in:possible to find two well-trained scholastic 
theologians who would agree in their interpre- 
There is, however, a conversa- 
tional or familiar use of it, which is, indeed, 
recognized in the dictionaries, on which most 


And that common-sense use of it enters, 
in fact, very largely into ecclesiastical arrange- 
To an extent which is, I think, enlarg- 
ing every day, it controls the more formal and 
canonical arrangements of the churches. In 
this conversational use of the word any two 
people who agree together enough to use the 
same means for the same object are, so far 
forth, in *‘fellowship” with each other. 


is but one cab—if they agree to take that cab 
together—and so far to aceommodate their wish- 
es and route through the village to each other 
that the one cab-man may take them both in 
one trip, we should say they were so far forth 


far forth, be affected though one were a Demo- 
crat and the other a carpet-bagger; or though 
one were a Mussulman and one a Brahmin. 
Now when we come to apply this common- 
sense use of the word to the relation of Chris- 
tian sects we find that, in general, so far as the 
great objects of Christianity go, the members 
of the church are in ‘‘fellowship” with each 
other, no matter what their names are. 
pose the objects of the church are now what 


merous than it is at present, viz. : 

To preach the gospel to the poor. 

To preach deliverance to the captives. 

To preach recovering of sight to the blind. 

To set at liberty those that are bruised. 

To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Or, if anybody asks what the church is to do, 
I suppose its business is to open the eyes of the 
blind and the ears of the deaf, to cleanse the 
lepers, to make the lame walk, to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked, and to wake the dead. 
Now I observe that whenever the church gets 
to work on any of these things the people al- 
ways go, not in cabs, but in omnibuses, and very 
large omnibuses. They never ask any questions 
about fellowship. They find they are interested 
in the same thing, and that they are in fellow- 
ship. Here is, for instance, a letter I received 
this afternoon from the West, about the women’s 
crusade: ‘‘We met in the vestry of the Metho- 
dist church because that was the largest church 
in town; not on account of any preponderance 
in number of the Methodist ladies; indeed, it 
was found advisable from the beginning to dis- 
miss all thought of denominational connection.” 
So I observe that in this paper, the Christian 
Union, and in the Independent, and in the 7r1- 
bune, and in all papers which have broad objects 
at heart, men and women of all creeds codper- 
ate, or are in fellowship. The writers seem to 
belong to all churches. 
very beautiful illustration of this fellowship. 

I received a fortnight since a letter from a 
lady I never saw, who is an efficient teacher in 
a Methodist Sunday-school. 
odists undertook a work of religious enterprise, 
for which she wrote to ask advice of me, who 


thought the great crisis moment of her life, the 
esseutial gospel lesson which she needed, sought 
and most prized, was taught to her by David 
Swing, who certainly was then a Presbyterian 


technical statements of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion, the Methodist General Conference, and 
the Presbyterian National Synod, the Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Presbyterians and Unitarians 
of the country are not in “fellowship.” 
the same, if David Swing and I and this lady 


I think we should find that we were all in very 
close ‘ fellowship,” whatever the standards 


In view of such facts, which appear every 
day, sensible people ask, Why is there any need 
of changing the standards? If they do not hin- 
der real fellowship, why do you not leave them | —@ood Words. 
as they are? Nobody travels on the turnpike 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
not pull up the turnpike. 


fellowship, all the same, whatever the standards 
are? To this very natural question I propose 
to give some answers, if the Christian Unton 
The reason why I do so is that I| © 
happened to be named on a committee which one 
part of the Congregational body named in Sep- | 
finally found desirable, but the variableness of | tember last to express their good feeling to- 
the climate and the shortness and uncertainty of | wards the other part of the Congregational body. 
1 We wrote them a letter which they never re- 
But I do not think the expression o 


And all tne trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And ever lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse! lad, 
And round the world away ! 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 

When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sports are stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


—— 


hard to say. Perhaps it would 


who are not scholastic, would 


wonderfully fair! 


liness of blood, purity of breath! What hopes 


‘ ; Thus: | prayer to hope to put into their day. 
arrive at a station where there 

ever drew that seemed too high, too beautiful 
for young hearts. r 
for the good, the true, the fair and the holy 


Nor would this fellowship. so 


yet to be! The high instincts of reason, o 
conscience, of love, of religion, how beautifu 


with the promise of a man! 


I sup- 
the pure eyes beaming with joy and goodness 
the church was much less nu- 


that we fashion here. 


the stars that hedge about the cradle of the day 


Theodore Parker. 


Trree Firowers.—(By J. H. Alexander. )— 


Three bonny flowerets once had I, 
Looked up with eyes.of blue 
Sweetly to the heavens sweet, 
And eager for the dew 
That fell upon them softly 
In the morning fresh and clear; 
And oh! they promised perfect forms 
As ever man did rear. 


I watched them with the eyes of love, 
And saw the promise grow— 
The shapely grace, the depth of hue, 
The fragrance and the glow; 
A pearl of shell-like purity, 
The ground whercon there played 
The colors of the rainbow, 
In sunshine or in shade. 


But first there came an east wind 
That nipped my tallest fair ; 

It lingered for a little while, 
Then fell and taded there; 

And next there came a hoar frost 
That stole within my gate 

In spite of all my watching 
That early was and late. 

And soon it laid another low, 
And nought but dust remained 

O. all the wondrous beauty, 
With pride, that I had trained; 

And then there came a canker-worm 
And smote my latest flower; 

Ah me! it shrunk before my eyes, 
It withered in an hour! 

A heap of common earth—no more !— 
My garden plot lies bare; 

The winds sweep o’er it freely, 
But ah! the sweeter air 

My lonely hours that cheered of old 
No longer wanders by; 

And if on others’ flowers I look 
I cannot help but sigh. 


Sometimes one gets a 


Her class of Meth- 


minister. And in my corre- 
her I found that at what she 


I think that, according to the 


But all 


Methodist boys some evening, 


Yet you do 
Why, then, do you 


standards when you get your George Macdonald. 


All the good things of this world are no fur- 
ther good to us than as they are of use; and, 
whatever we may heap up to give to others, we 
njoy only as much as we can use, and no more. 
— De Foe. 
We are reformers in spring and summer; in 
autumn and winter we stand by the old—re- 
| formers in the morning, conservatives at night. 
| Reform is affirmative, conservatism is negative; 
¢ Conservatism goes for comfort, reform for truth. 
— Emerson. 

Some men will follow Christ on certain con- 
ditions—if he will not lead them through rough 
roads—if he will not enjoin them any paintul 





end there; and I think it may | 
Have the formal acts of 
this matter? 


if he will remit a part of his plan and order. 
| But the true Christian who has the spirit of Je- 


The formal acts of ecclesiastical bodies are of $8 Will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, “Whither 


um. 


importance in this matter. 
two public gymnasiums for young men who want 
active exercise under cover. 
memorials do not, however, contain many of | dox gymnasium, one is the Unitarian gymnasi- | ergs Steg : : 

~ If a young man assents to the Burial-Hill | 8° useful; it is this indeed which gives a value 


” 


| thou goest I will go!” whatever difficulties and 
dangers may be in the way.— Cecil. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
| mind of man than discretion, but there is none 


We have in Boston 





One is the Ortho- 


pressions of the uneducated that illuctrate the | Platform, or if his ‘‘folks” do, he goes to one. to all the rest, which sete them at work in their 
idiosyneracies of popular language. The higher | If he does not assent to it, or if his “folks” do | Proper times and places, and turns them to the 


standard prevalentin the schools of this locality | not, he goes to the other. 
during the past forty years has banished nearly | gymnasium there is one reading-room which the 
all the characteristic expressions of an earlier | Unitarian young men frequent. 


period. 
still found among the descendants of settlers 


well; “I mou'n’t go,” for I must not go. 


of speech. 
“jag,” a small load of hay; *thorse-geers,” har- 
Ness; “print,” newspaper; Pann stl Boreas | 


“housings,” **salt box, "jor ‘‘lean-to,” “to noon,” | 


barous phrase, ‘*Where are you to?” 


goodman and goody. The title 


of wealth and distinction. 


providing facilities for education. [The peculiar | 


set-forth, and extracts from the records of sev- 
eral towns quoted. } 


The leading men of the town, with 
eral education and sober judgment, 
legal advisers of others. 


shire town. 


isters were the physicians of the bodies as well 
as of the souls of the people. 


June 2, 1640, and the first criminal charge re- 
corded against an inhabitant of Barnstable was 


about the middle 
some venison, some 


Indians. 
propriety of conduct 


tion of the times. 
glance at some of the earlier religious customs. | 
Fast and Thanksgiving days were more frequent 
than now. It was the practice 
dren on the first Sabbath’ after birth. 


miles the same day, ia winter, in order to be 
baptized 

The Indian population formed an important 
portion of the charges of many of the minis- 


Instances of the Dorsetshire idioms are | thodox gymnasium there is another reading- 
| room which the Orthodox young men frequent. 
from that county—‘L be'nt well,” tor Lam not} The ash and oak used iu: the parallel-bars and 
Kent- | jumping-bars of one of these gymnasiums are 
ish people still retain their well-known propriety | a8 good as the wood used in the other; very 
Peculiar words have been noted, like | likely the same man put up the machinery in 
But it is necessary to have two, to keep 
up what Dr. Storrs calls the ‘‘great schism” of 
: the Congregational body. 
is used in the second person, as by the bar- | there are voung men enough to maintain these 
| two sectarian gymnasiums. 
The ordinary titles for men and women are | a quarter-mile of each other, and one is as con- 
ot Mr. was venient of access as the other. 
only employed to designate public officers, min- | two we have a fair for the institution that sup- 
isters and elders of the churches, school teach- | ports one, and wher that fair is well out of the 
ers, commissioned officers in the militia, or men way we have a subscription for the institution 
Scripture names are | that supports the other. 
abundant, and many are singularly harsh, viz. : | fire all the young men in the other would come 
Shearjashup, Hatsill, Hate Evil, Shubaal, Jede- | and work like dogs to put the fire out. 
diah, Bathst eba, Hephsibah, Hopestill, Remem- | long as the authorities determine that there is 
ber, Mercy, Melatiah, Recompense, Meribel. | not ecclesiastical fellowship between the two 
There is abundant evidence that this cluster of | sides of the Congregational body, we cannot 
villages was not behind other communities in /get on with one large gymnasium for all the 
Very well. 
features of the early schodl-system were here | sort of differenée. 


both. 


boys. 


have two halls. 


Here is another 


minister, preaching every Sunday to some hun- 
for the crime of entering a house, ‘by putting | dred and fifty people, I was laid up lame one 
aside some loose palisades, on the Lord’s day, | Sunday and could not go to church. 
of the day, and carrying out a neighbor of mine, a young Baptist brother— 
‘eet, some butter, cheese, | who, as I knew, had ‘*help” that day—and asked 
meee and tobacco, to the value of twelve pence.” | him to preach to my people for me. 
oe = 7 = by an Indian the jury fellow colored, and stammered, and then said 
$s us co : pm se of six white men and six | that he should not like to preach in my pulpit 
“Specimens of various town laws in| without asking the permission of some sort of 
reference to the observance of the Sabbath and | advisory board he had: and he 
ae aeeilte. sven in meeting-houses, were | and I have never seen him from that day to this, 
g illustrate the municipal legisla- | nor indeed wanted to. 
The paper closed with a/ cording to the rules of his own church. 
ot the leaders, Dr. Sharp, Dr. Wayland or Dr. 
Fuller, would have told him to preach if he 
to baptize chil. | or to devils, which was what I took the 
Some | liberty to tell him. But al 
born on the Sabbath have been carried two | frightened and did not a podloars 
nearly thirty years ago. 
man—now a distinguished divine—and asked 


him to preach for 


decline? Nota bit of it. He is strong enough 


On some accounts it is better, 
Chere was no clear line! But when you come into smaller towns, this 
drawn between the professions for many years. necessity of having an Orthodox gymnasium 
good gen- | anda Liberal gymnasium begins to be annoy- 
were the ing; and, if you draw things fine, the necessity 
I. is less than a hun-/ of Episcopalian jumping-bars, Methodist lad- 
dred years s nee the tirst lawyer settled in the ders, Presbyterian dumb-bells, Universalist 
Almost, if not all, the earlier min- | swings and Unitarian ten-pins becomes so exas- 
perating that to carry out any scheme for the 
\ | healthy amusement of the young fellows by this 
The first court in the county was established | sort of appliances is simply impossible. : 


| advantage of the person who is possessed of 
them. Without it, learning is pedantry and wit 
impertinence; virtue, itself, looks like weak- 
ness; the best parts only qualify a man to be 
more sprightly in errors and active to his own 
prejudices.— Addison. 

True Love.—Of all the myths of the fairy 
age, of its many legends and enchantments, 
true love seems to be the one great charm which 
has come down to us unchanged by time, un- 
touched by steam-engines, and unexplained by 
science. Revenge may still exist with its dag- 
gers and flashes, and melodramatic boots and 
teeth, but we feel little sympathy for it, and are 
glad to see it looking more and more clumsy 


Under the Unitarian 


Under the Or- 


Now, in Boston, 
They are within 


Every y 

mae dates or on the boards of a Surrey theater. Mystery 
is also somewhat old-fashioned, and its poor 
veils are sadly torn about and darned, and its 
wonders and terrors exploded. High-flown ro- 
mance seems out of tune with our modern ideas, 
But, as | Dut true love is true love by whatever signs and 
language it is spoken—as long as hearts beat, 
as long as life exists, in whatever age, iron or) 
golden, we may seek it.— Miss Thackeray. 


It either of them took 


“Tr we Kyew.”— 


If we knew, when walking thoughtless 
Through the crowded noisy way, 

That some pearl of wondrous whiteness 
Close beside our pathway lay, 

We would pause where now we listen, 
We would often look around, 

Lest our careless feet should trample 
Some rare jewel on the ground. 

If we knew what forms were fainting 
For the shade that we should fling; 

If we knew what lips were parching 
For the water we should bring; 

We would haste with eager footsteps, 
We would work with willing hands, 

Bearing cups of cooling water, 
Planting rows of shading palms. 

If we knew, when friends around us 
Closely presa to say good-by, 

Which among the lips that kiss us 
First should ‘neath the daisies lie, 
We would clasp our arms around them, 

Looking on them through our tears; 
Tender words of love eternal 
We would whisper in their ears. 


If we knew what lives were darkened 
By some thoughtless words of ours, 
Which had ever lain among them 
Like the frost upon the flowers; 
Oh, with what sincere repentings, 
With what anguish of regret, 
While our eyes were overflowing, 
Would we cry—‘*'Forgive! forget!” 
If we knew, alas! and do we 
Ever care or seek to know, 


In Boston this makes no 
It is just as well here to 


story. When I was a young 


I sent for 


The poor 


went his way, 


He was all wrong ac- 
Any 


All that is 
If I sent to this same 


me next Sunday, would he 





Waren Att THE Wortp 18 Younc.— (By 


Tue Beauty oF Youtn.—How beautiful is 
youth—early manhood, early womanhood, how 
What freshness of life, clean- 


There is nothing too much for the young maid 
or man to put into their dream, and in their 
O young 
men and women! there is no picture of ideal 
excellence of manhood and womanhood that I 


What aspirations there are 


The instinctive affectione—how beautiful they 
are, with all their purple prophecy of new 
homes and generations of immortals that are 


and grand they are in the young heart fragrantly 
opening his little cup, not yet full-blown, but 
I love to look on 
these young faces, and see the firstlings of the 
young man’s beard, and the maidenly bloom 
blushing over the girl’s fair cheek; I love to see 


to see the unconscious joy of young souls, im- 
patient of restraint, and longing for the heaven 
So have [ seen in early 
May among the New-England hills the morning 
springing in the sky, and gradually thinning off 


and all cool and fresh and lustrous came the 
morning light, and a few birds commenced their 
song, prophets of many more; and ere the sun 
was fairly up you saw the pinky buds upon the 
apple-trees, and scented the violets in the open 
morning air, and thought of what a fresh and 
lordly day was coming up the eastern sky !— 


GLeanincs.—When the Haman is still, the 
Divine speaks to it, because it is its own.— 


Whether bitter herbs or roses 

In our neighbors’ gardens grow? 
God forgive us! lest hereafter 

Our hearts break to hear Him say, 
Careless child, I never knew you, 

From my presence flee away. 


worth’s name fills the world with a natural light 
and masculine warmness. Since Milton died no 
such man as Wordsworth has come to the front. 
He has written some of the grandest things in 


geous man to praise Wordsworth to-day, al- 
though there was a time within our recollection 
when to do such a thing would raise a cry that 
the person so engaged was a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum. If Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry is right then some of usare wrong. The 
criticisms of his works have long since passed 
into the regions of oblivion. He was heroically 
fashioned out of divine fortitude, and gained at 
last his high reward. Meeting with prejudice 
unparalleled, he was steadfast and confident, and 
workedon. He once wrote the following words, 
which are worth remembering by every one: 
“Trouble not yourself upon the present recep- 
tion of my poems. Of what moment is that 
compared to what I trust is their destiny, to 
console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight 
by making the happy happier, to teach the young 
and the gracious of every age, to say to them and 
feel, anc therefore become more actively and se- 
curely virtuous. This is the office of my poems, 
I hope, and I trust they will safely perform it 


He brings us in communion with the rocks and 


rills. 
house was asked where her master’s study was, 


best thoughts. 


ance. 


the limitless regions which he coveted. 


!| literature down to his time. 


!| drew out considerable applause. He spoke o 


f | these cases. 


|for nothing. When he heard the daughter o 


Fields’ Lecture on Wordsworth. 


} | leigh. )—[Saugonnet, or Soggonnet, early spell 


eastern point of the State of Rhode Island, a bi 


+/ers whiten with every storm. 


the several rocks along the shore. ]— 
Round and red in a golden haze 
Had the sun gone up from his eastern bed 
For days and days, and as round and red 
The sun had gone down for days and days. 
The windless hills were bathed in the gold 
Of their own autumnal atmosphere— 
The thousand hues of the parting year 
In their banners of glory mixed, fold on fold. 
Round and red én the midnight sky 
The lone moon rode with never a star— 
The bronzed right wheel of her noiseless ca 
With a broad tire girdling her throne on high. 
Then came the storm with its signal drum; 
All night we heard on the eastern shore 
The steady booming and muffled roar 


come! 


They came with the morning! the lurid glow 
Of the sunrise into black ashes burned; 


turned, 
Wrung till they streamed with a torrent’s flow. 


With the measured march of a mighty host 


On the red Saugonnet rocks that drave, 


Out of the Infinite, up from the smoke 
Of the watery Gehenna, the wild waves rose, 
Lashed into fury by invisible foes, 
On the crags of the headland their fury broke. 
Spectral and dim over sunk Cuttywow 
The white spray hung, but ye heard no shock 
For the liquid thunder on red Wall Rock 
Crushed out all sound with its deafening blow. 
From the granite jaws of The Clump the foam 
Of a maniac wrath was drifted, white, 
Snowed on the blast with the snowy flight 
Of the screaming gulls driven out from home. 


ground 
To impalpable dust; the Ridge Rock roared 
To the crash of a new Niagara, poured 
Right up the crags with a slippery bound! 


O’er the cloudy bar of the Cormorant Rocks, 
The white seas hurried in huddling fiocks 
With the wolf-winds howling along their track. 

They came and went in a wavering mist, 


blast; 
While the nearer Cliff his defiance cast; 
Maddening the seas with his granite fist. 


Far inland the moan of the tempest told 

W hat war was waged on the crumbling crags, 
How the charging billows were torn on jags 
Of the Island Cliff as they backward rolled. 


But the terrible grandeur no soul could guess, 
As we, who were drenched in the pitiless spray, 
Deafened and stunned by the maniac play 
Of a power sublime for its awfulness. , 


But the calm soul rose dilated and grand 

With the vasty war that could make no jar 
On the adamant shield of God's ‘“fhus Far!” 
For the storm lay cradled in God's right hand! 


Fun. — Macaulay once observed that prize 
sheep were only fit for candles, and prize essays 
to light them. 

A little girl, when requested to recite her 
spelling-lesson, lisped out, ‘‘Little folkth thood 
be theen, and not heard.” 

‘Let me up,” said the under man in a fight, 
the other day. ‘‘I won’t do it,” said the other; 
‘‘it was too much trouble to get you down.” 
‘‘Why did you pass yesterday without looking 
at me?” said a beautiful woman to Talleyrand. 
‘‘Because, madame, if I had looked I could not 
have passed.” 

A gentleman at a musical party asked a friend, 
in a whisper, how he should stir the fire without 
interrupting the music. ‘Between the bars,” 
replied the friend. 

A pert young man once said to Swift, ‘‘Do 
you know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for a wit?” 
‘*Do you say so?” answered Mr. Swift; ‘‘take 
my advice and sit down again.” 

A little boy, on his return from church one 
dismal Sunday morning, where the sermon, like 
everything else, had been ‘‘blue,” was heard to 


had a melancholy crack in his voice.” 

A literal-minded youngster was picked up by 
a visitor of the family, who, dandling him on 
his knee, said, ‘I wish I had this little boy; I 
think there's money inhim.” To which prompt- 
ly responded the child, ‘*I know there is, for I 


| swallowed a cent when I was at grandma’s the 


other day.” 
‘I would marry you, Jacob,” said a lady to 
an importunate lover, ‘‘were it not for three 


‘“‘what they are, that I may remove them!” 
“The first is,” said she, ‘‘I don’t love you; the 
second is, I don’t want to love you; and the 
third is, I couldn't love you if I wanted to!” 
‘‘What a nuisance!” exclaimed a gentleman 
at a concert, as a young fop in front of him 
kept talking in a loud voice to a lady at his side. 
‘Did you refer tu me, sir?” threateningly de- 
manded the fop. ‘Oh, no! I mean the musi- 
cians there, who keep up such a noise with 
their instruments that I can’t hear your conver- 
sation !” was the stinging reply. 

Symptoms of Matdenly Celibacy.—When a 
woman begins to have a little dog trotting after 
her—that’s asymptom. When a woman begins 
to drink her tea without sugar—that’s a sy mp- 
tom. 
ries in bed—that’s asymptom. Whena woman 
that’s a symptum. When a woman begins to 
talk about rheumatism in her knees and elbows 
—that’s asymptom. When a woman begins to 
find fault with her looking-glass, and says it 
don't show her features right—that’s a symp- 
tom. When a woman begins to talk about cold 
draughts, and stops up the crevices in the doors 
and windows—that’s a symptom. When a wo- 
man begins to change her shoes every time she 
comes into the house after a walk—that's a 
symptom. When a woman begins to have a 
cat at her elbow at meal-times, and gives it 
sweetened milk—that’s a symptom. When a 
woman begins tu say that a servant has no busi- 
ness with a sweetheart — that’s a symptom. 
When a woman begins to say what a dreadful 





long after we are moldering in our graves.” 
It is related that when a servant at his 


she opened the door and pointed to the vast 
expanse stretching out before them. Words- 
worth’s sister Dorothy kept the poet in his right 
self, and fed his earlier imagination with the 
Wordsworth’s school days, his 
excursions on the river Cam, his life at Grass- 
mere and subsequent events were sketched with 
a master’s hand, the lecturer remarking that 
some of the finest poems would have been lost 
to the world had it not been for Dorothy’s assist- 
When relieved from daily toil his inspi- 
rations quickened, his home was the very center 
of peace, and his mind soared untrammeled into 

Words- 
worth is the champion in English literature of 
that spiritual truth against that dry mechanical 
philosophy which so dominated the world of 
If he had simply 
confined himself to tree and meadow scenery 
his mission would have made the world better, 
but he has done a great deal more than this. 
While reciting some of the poet’s descriptions 
of trees Mr. Fields took occasion to refer to the 
destruction of the trees on the Common with a 
mixture of tar and stupidity—which allusion 
how he dreaded the visits of commissioners who 
condemned the green sentinels tu the woodman’s 
axe, and added that they were the blocks in 
He called the Common with its 
1| noble trees a Globe Theater where one could go 


Mrs. Kemble read Wordsworth’s poem of Ruth 
he thought him the compeer of Milton.—J. 7. 


Storm on SauconneT.— (By George S. Bur- 
ings of what is now Seaconnet, is near the south- 
ot coast guarded by outstanding rocks and the 
aorupt cliff of West Island. East and west, from 
Cuttywow to Brenton’s Reef, you see the break- 
Wall Rock, the 


Clump, Ridge Rock, and the Hopper, are among 
the homely names by which the fishermen know 


Of the great waves’ tramp ere the winds had 


The torn clouds whirled, overturned and 


The ground-swell came, with wave upon wave, 


And scattered their foam over leagues of coast. 


In the swirl of the ‘‘Hopper” the waves were 


Over Brenton’s Reef where the west hung black, 


The phantoms that hung on the skirts of the 


set of creatures men are, and that she wouldn’t 
be bothered with one of them for the world— 
that’s a symptom. 


Tue Cotorep Masons.— A Letter from Lewis 
Hayden.—To M. W. John H. Deveaux, G. M. 
of the G. L. ot Free and Accepted Masons of the 


are as a race, and how much more as Masons, 
struggling to regain our equal civil and social 
rights, which is not a work to be accomplished 
by the sword. Oh, no! But a work to be 


noblest of all the bestowments ot God upon 

man, namely, the power of love; for upon this 

principle all depends, not only in this world but 

in that which is to come. 

It is by a demonstration of our capacity as 

Masons to love one another, including the en- 

tire race of man, that we are to prove our title 

to the enjoyment of equal civil and social rights. 

And as the Masonic Association affords the 

most efficient channel known to man through 

and by which this element of love should have 

entire control of its professed believers, we feel 

justified in urging the claims of this love to the 

earnest consideration of all who profess to he 

Masons; and for the reason that the Masonic 
Society was organized for the sole purpose of 
cultivating the principle of brotherly love. 

We think it would not be amiss just here to 
set forth some of the reasons for our strong ex- 
pressions as above. History demonstrated the 
fact that religion had utterly failed at the time 
of the reorganization of our institution to carry 
into actual life that command, ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The rack and the 
torturing death by fire inflicted by one believer 
upon another is all the evidence necessary to be 
cited in proof of what we have here said. And, 
my brother, the cruelties thus inflicted by one 
professed Christian upon another, led the Rever- 
end Doctors of Divinty, Brothers John Theophi- 
lus Desaguliers and James Anderson, to seek an 
asylum in which man could meet his brother 
man freed from religious rancor. They took 
possession of the old system of operative Ma- 
sonry, through and by which they hoped to ac- 
complish their aim, as the following will show. 
These are the first words penned by them after 
the reorganization of the Masonic system as 
now existing, which took place on the 24th of 
June, 1717—and these remain to this day as the 
first and leading tenets of a Mason,fand are the 
base upon which the whole system rests: “By 
the exercise of brotherly love we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as one family.” 

Now, in 1775, in accordance with His will 
who ‘‘doeth all things well,” this institution was 
to some extent committed to our keeping, as by 
it we were to be taught more fully the power of 
love, and also bv it we are to overcome our ene- 
mies more surely than in any other way. And 
as social rizhts are wholly dependent upon the 
f| equality of contact, surely when or wherever 
that command to which we have alluded, *‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” finds corresponding 
hearts social equality is attained. 

Then, my brother, breast to breast betokens 
heart to heart. With these views I believe that 
{| the Masonic Association possesses the most ef- 
fectual means by which this problem may be 
wrought to its full completion. And when we 
consider the importance of our mission we are 
prompted all the more to solicit your coépera- 
tion with us on the 23d and 24th days of June 
.| next, to the end that we unite our efforts to 
press on and onward—to the accomplishment of 
t | this great work, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
The realization of this lies before us and our 
children. The pen is said to be mightier than 
the sword; but ‘‘Love is the fulfillment of the 
aw.” 

You will, therefore, agree with me that we as 
Masons have much to do with the elevation of 
our people to social equality. This being true, 
let us meet at Boston and dedicate ourselves 
anew to the work before us.—Fraternally yours, 
Lewis Haypen. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 13, 1875. 


Tue Mcrper oF Tuomas a Becxet.—The 
central legend of Canterbury Cathedral, in spite 
of the wild stories of the Puritan image-break- 
ers who made mince-meat of the great painted 
windows, and tore up the broidered copes for 
T | trumpet flags and coverings for Commonwealth 
drums, is, of course, that of the murder of 
Becket. The four knights who were so eager 
to relieve King Henry of so mutinous a prelate 
first bearded Becket in his palice. Becket, 
urged by his attendants to seek sanctuary in the 
cathedral, entered the north transept by a door 
and a flight of steps in the west wall opening 
onthe cloister. The attendant monks then care- 
fully barred this door to keep back the four 
knights who were following like blood-hounds 
on the track; but Becket unbolted the transept 
door with his own hands and flung it wide open, 
saying, ‘‘The church must not be turned into a 
fortress.” The knights, upon this, instantly 
rushed into the church. It was about five 
o’clock on Tuesday, December 29th, 1170, O. S. 
Vespers had already commenced; but, on the 
news of the approach of the knights, the monks, 
who first gathered round their archbishop, scat- 
tered like frightened sheep to the various altars 
and hiding-nooks, and three brave and faithful 
men alone remained beside Becket. These 
were Robert Canon, of Merton, Becket’s old 
tutor; William Fitzstephen, his chaplain, who 
atterwards wrote an account of the murder; 
and Edward Gryme, an humble Saxon monk. 
These trusty disciples persuaded Becket to as- 
cend to the choir where the shrines of St. Dun- 
stan and St. Alphage the martyr lent special 
sanctity to the spot, and where the patriarchal 
chair was; and Becket had already mounted 
several stairs when the knights rushed in. 
A voice shouted, ‘‘ Where is the traitor!” 
Becket answered not; but when Reginald Fitz- 
urse said, ‘‘Where is the archbishop?” he re- 
plied, ‘‘Here am I, an archbishop, but no trai- 
tor, ready to suffer in my Saviour's name!” and 
immediately stopped and returned to the tran- 
sept. He wore his white rochet, with a cloak 
and hood thrown over his shoulders, and he 
planted himself between the central pillar and 
the massive wall, between St. Benedict’s altar 
and the choir steps. There the rough knights 
closed in upon him, and endeavored to drag him 
out of the church; but Becket, dogged as ever, 
kept his back to the pillar and resisted with all 
his might; while Gryme, the Saxon monk, threw 
his arm around the prelate, to keep him from 
his assailants. 

Grappling with the knights, Becket threw 
Tracy down upon the pavement. A fierce al- 
tercation then ensued, the archbishop replying 
with sharpness and bitterness. At last, Fitzursé, 
in a sudden frenzy at the prolongation of the 
struggle, struck off Becket’s cap with a sweep 
of his sword. The archbishop feeling that his 
end was come, and covering his eyes, commended 
himself to God and St. Denis of France, St. 
Alphage, and the other saints of the Church. 
Tracy then, no doubt irritated at his fall, sprang 
forward and smote the archbishop. The faith- 
ful Gryme, who still clung to Becket, held up his 
arm to avert the blow, and the limb was nearly 
severe] by the stroke, at which he flew to the 
altar of St. Benedict, hard-by, for sanctuary. 
The same blow that cut off Gryme’s arm also 
wounded Becket, who, after two other sweeping 
strokes, fel! flat on his face before the cor- 
ner wall. Richard Brito crying, ‘‘Take this, 
tor the love of my Lord William, the king’s 
brother,” struck him so fiercely that he severed 
Becket’s scalp from his skull, and the sword 
snapped in two on the transept pavement. Hugh 
de Morville then also struck the dying man, and 
scattered his brains over the floor. One of the 
conspirators put his foot on his neck and cried, 
‘‘Thus perishes a traitor!” The conspirators 
then withdrew, without encountering any mo- 
lestation or hinderance. The morning after 
the murder the monks, afraid of the threatened 
return of the knights, buried Becket’s body 


, 


and out of place, except indeed in a police court | remark that ‘he didn’t like that minister as he | hastily at the east end of the crypt. There 


it remained till the great translation of the 
martyr’s body, in July, 1220, after two years’ 
notice, circulated throughout all Europe. The 
Archbishop Stephen Langton opened the grave 
by night; the next day Randolph, the Pope’s 
legate, the archbishops of Rheims and Canter- 
bury, and Hubert de Burgh, the grand justiciary 
of England, carried the chest of sacred bones 
on their shoulders to the great shrine prepared 
for them behind the high altar. Countless 


which was led by the young King Henry the 
Third, then only a boy of thirteen. 

The shrine of the martyr resembled, as it is 
said, that of St. Cuthbert, at Durham. The 
altar stood at its head; below were marble 
arches, against which sick and lame pilgrims 
were allowed to rub themselves, in hopes of ob- 
taining a cure by the intercession of the saint. 
The shrine was covered with a wooden canopy 
which,could be suddenly drawn up by the attend- 
ants, disclosing the inner structure, plated and 
damascened with gold, and embossed with jew- 
els. At the sight of this shrine the pilgrims 
always fell on their knees outside the iron rails 
that surrounded it, and the prior then came for- 
ward, like a showman, and with a white wand 


Fa | 
When a woman begins to read love-sto-| touched the various gems, naming the donor of | Surplus over re-insurance, over $65,000. 


each. The chef-d'eurre of all was ‘‘The Regale 


begins to say that she’s refused many an offer—| of France,” an enormous carbuncle, presented | Niyidends Resumed 


by Louis the Seventh of France. It was said | 
to have been as large as a hen's egg, but for hen 
we should probably read wren, as Henry the 
Eighth afterwards wore it on his thumb-ring. 
The legend was that Louis, at the last moment, 
was unwilliag to part with this precious jewel, 
but that while he hesitated the stone of itself 
leaped from the French king’s ring and stuck 
itself firmly into the door of the shrine. The 
stone was said to burn at night like fire. How 
these carbuncles were used to light enchanted 
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No. 27 STATE STREET. 


The New and Highly-Successful 
ELECTRICAL CURE. 


French and Viennese Systems. 
Specific for every form of disease; benefiting all, 
and curin, any deemed utterly hopeless, without 
the use of ife, drugs or pain, by the most agree- 


ReEcottections oF Worpswortu.—Words- | State of Georgia :—Dear Sir and Brother :—We | able methods of treatment. 


Also, the delightful and invigorating 
ELECTRIC VAPOR BATII. 
The most obscure cases explained and described 
with intallible accuracy by the wonderful ELEC- 
RICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, the greatest sci- 


our literature. It does not take a very coura-| wrought by that higher element which is the — discovery of the age 


—- 


DRS. 
WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, 


ELECTRIC PHYSICIANS, 
155 West Brookline Street, 


mché 4t 2 Doors FROM TREMONT ST. 








CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 


Boston Pure White Lead 
Hurd’s Genuine English 5 ee 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. Hi " 
jan23 3m »cor. High St., Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FUR 














to order. 
Our goods are sold by 
throughout New England. 
SALESROOMS, 


BOSTON, 
Factory at East Cambridge. 
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RICHARDSON'S WEEKLY, 


A Sixteen-Page Paper for the Family. 


continued stories, 
NEW MUSIC each week, Vocal and Instrumental 


Polkas, Galops, etc. 


ts. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 


feb27 tl 





PIANOS! | 
A. M. MGPHAIL & 60., 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Are selling at reduced prices for cash, or on install 
ments, by the month or quarter. 

Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex 
amine our large and elegaut stock of warranted 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS. 


Pianos to let. Old Pianos taken in exchange. Al 
our Pianofortes are fully warranted for five years. 


_ A.M. McPHAIL & CO. 
jan23 








AT 


COR. OF HAYMARKET SQUARE 


—AND— 


__WASHINGTON STREET, 


TURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


all the principal dealers 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 


Every number contains EIGHT PAGES OF 
CHOICE READING, that will interest all; no 
Also SIX PAGES OF 


by the most popular composers in this country. 
This music is written expressly for us, and when 
published in sheet form wouid, in one year, cost 
$40.00. You obtain in one year 416 pages of 
the most interesting stories ever published, 
besides 312 pages of new Songs, Waltzes, 
Subscriptions may com- 
mence with any number. Terms, $2.25 a year, 
postpaid. 3 months, 60 cts. Sample copies, 5 


G. W. Richardson & Co., Boston, Ms. 


il 


Piano-forte Manufacturers, 


BEAL & HOOPER’S, 


silk, 


and 


. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 


large or small. 


THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


_-— 


cotton or linen thread, 


established reputation. 





SEWING-MACHINE 


The WHEELER & WILSON Machine is so well 
and favorably known throughout the civilized world 
that itis unnecessary to make mention of the many 
points of its superiority over all other Machines. 


It combines with the excellent qualities of the orig- 
inal machine all the improvements suggested : ymore 
than twenty years of experience and devised by the 
highest mechanical genius and skull. 


It includes everything needed in a Sewing Machine, 
sewing with equal facility every variety of goods, 
from the lightest fabrics to the heaviest cloths, with 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines, at the estab- 
lished prices, are by far the most economical and truly 
cheap, by reason of their superiority in all desirable 
qualities, and moreover are made, sold and war 
ranted by a responsible Company of long standing 


H.C. MAYDEN, Agent, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


UNION 


40 STATE STRE 





Hundred Dollars. 
other Valuables, received. 
est and Dividends attended to. 


subject to Check at Sight. 


MANAGER. 


TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILD 
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~ ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, 


ET, 


SAFES TO RENT at from Twenty to One 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds, and 
COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of Inter- 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money 


HENRY LEH, 


12t 


ING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for , 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 
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__ INSURANCE. 





THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTOW. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





LOVINE.cccccccccccccccecs 


wealth, 
Amount atrisk......005 - 


to $20,000. 


condition by— 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 


capital, as above presefited. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actaary. 


jan2 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON. 
seeceeeeees eoeeee $313,533.26. 





Cash Assets.... 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Organized 1853. 
Cash Assets....... sesedecees +eeee+$2,606,235.07 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 


Cash Assets. .......--- seeceececcoces $775,211.69 


reasons.” ‘Oh, tell me,” he said imploringly, | bishops were present in the stately procession, | Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH 


AMERICAN. Risks takén, losses adjusted and paid 
at their 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E, E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. mch6 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





again Nov. 10, 1873. 








Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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caves we have all read in the ‘Arabian Nights.” 
Louis of France visited Becket’s tomb in 1177, 
having first obtained a prumise from the new 
saint the he should not be wrecked in the Chan 


nel passage. 
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Oct 29, 1874. 





«END 
‘TrezE COMMONWEALTH’ 
TO THAT ABSENT FRIEND! 





New England Mutual 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......-.$11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 


oeceeees+ 910,525,172 O83 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


osseeceee $66,014,355 00 
Policies Issued _in Sums from $100 
The Company has reached its present prosperous 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
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WEDDING & 
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dence, 


STATIONERS, 
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DOOR PLATES, E 


GRIFFIN’S, 


ALLEN & ROWEL 


VISITING CARDS, 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


&c., &ec. 
1386 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
H. G. 


TUCKER 


tf 
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Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 


novl4lyr 49 Temple Place, (Up One Flight) 


L, 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


nything produced in the city. 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 


These pictures com- 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincey Hall, Boston, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 


Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTO 


and 53 BEEKMAN S8T., New York. 


N. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
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HUGH FLOOD, 


Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 


es for doing business 


signs and Decorations. 


ax Having enlarged premises, has increased fa. 
A specialty made of 
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CHOICE Goo 


JAMES DINGLEY &,. 





At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street 


Washington Street, ~ 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
AL 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


ARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL 
FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt 


OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE 


BANKERS. 


640 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


fes of 


in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com-~- 
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ES, Ete., 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 


and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


Europe. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and 


with retail prices affixed, 


ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


jan9 


Chromos 


sent by mail on receipt of 





G. ABBOTT & CO., 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweet-er & Abbott), 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 





Would respectfully invite attention to their new, large 
and Choice S.ock of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra, Super 


AND LOW-PRICED 





Mattings, Oil-Cloths, Orumb-Cloths, &c., 
Selected expressly tor Spring Trade. Having taken 
advantage of the market. and bought at dew prices 
direct trom manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail, ac 


Prices which will Defy Competition? 


The MAT DEPARTMENT is stocked with the 
LARGEST and BEST assortmentof MATS and RUGS 
ever offered in this market. presenting unusual op- 
portunities to Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 

On the entrance floor may be founda full stock of 


PAPER HANCINC 





CURTAIN FIXTURES. 
G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Cor. Friend st. 
Nos. 76, 78 and 82 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. 





DEPARTMENT. 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 
& CO. 


Announce that they have opened for Spring Trade a 
very large and choice selection of the very latest ef- 
fects and designs in 


DAMASKS, 
SATINES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
TERRIES, ETC,, ETC., 


of our own direct importation from Europe, and at 
prices which we guarantee to be much lower than 
they can be bought elsewhere. 

We have handsomely fitted upa large and well- 
lighted room on the second floor, where witl be al- 


ways found an efficient corps of salesmen and work- 
men. 


All orders for any kind of Upholstery Work: 


LAMBREQUINS, DRAPERIES, WINDOW 
SHADES, CORNICES, SLIP- 
COVERS, ETC., ETC., 


executed in the best manner and with all promptness. 
We can assure ourcustomers that our Stock, Prices 


and Work will be found satisfactory. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


THE OLD LINEN STORE, 


Just received, Spring im- 
portations of 


PILLOW CASE LINENS 


in widths of 40, 42, 45, 50, 
34 and 63 inches, 


—AND— 


LINEN SHEETINGS, 


in widths, 72, 80, 84, 90, 96 
and 100 inches. 

Full Lines of Trish, Eng- 
lish, French and Belgian 
manufacture. These goods 
are grass-bleached, and war- 
ranted strong and reliable. 
The prices are much lower 
than they have ever been sold. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont Street. 


Removal and Change of Business. 





On the f5th of March next, the general Print busi- 
weésétrall its departments, both Wholesale and Re- 








’ 
pail, <heresof fre transacted under our name at 127 


Trem will be transferred to the spacious 
and e, No. 354 Washington Street, next 
door north of the Globe Theatre, and will be con- 
ducted under the name of 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO. 

The manufacture of Picture Frame~, the trade in 
Oil Paintings. and a choice line of Engravings, Pho- 
will be continued at our present No. 


, Stre 
by 


tographs, etc.. 
(127 Tremont Street) under the name of 
E. BLAKESLEE & CO., 

who will occupy the entire building above the First 
Floor, including the Galleries, and will retain all our 
present facilities tor the business provosed. 
Prior to Removal, and in order to close out certain 
lines of goods, we offer our Framed Engravings, 
Chromos and Photographs, also Porcelains, Velvet 
and Carved Frames, Easels, ete., at from TEN TO 
FIFTY PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 

ELLIOT. BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO., No. 354 Washington St. 
E. BLAKESLEE & CO., Galleries 127 Tremont St. 
127 TREMONT ST., Boston, Feb. 19, 1875. 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mch6 


ESTATE. 


§, P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ‘ 
sept? ft 
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Politics 

PUB 

No. 25 B 
Vv 
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